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INTRODUCTION 


This  guide  does  not  purport  to  be  a  complete 
Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  nor  a 
manual  on  the  History  of  Art.  For  the  detailed 
study  of  the  vast  and  varied  collections  which  unite 
to  form  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  concise  or  scientific  catalogues  already 
published,  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  which  is 
given  at  the  end  of  this  book.  We  purpose  merely 
to  furnish  a  visitor  whom  we  suppose  to  be  fairly 
well-informed  and  desirous  to  learn,  and  who  has 
a  certain  amount  of  time  at  his  disposal,  with  a 
sort  of  methodical  plan  for  his  visits,  the  ground 
covered  on  each  occasion  being  sufficient  to  take 
up  some  hours,  or  to  occupy  several  shorter  succes- 
sive visits. 

Any  one  who  has  only  an  hour  or  two  to  spare 
should  give  up  all  idea  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the 
Louvre.  His  best  plan  would  be  to  follow  the  pro- 
gramme mapped  out  for  Crowned  Heads  during  a 
short  stay  in  Paris.  They  enter  by  the  Denon  door, 
go  up  to  the  Victory  of  Samothrace,  cross  the  Gale- 
rie  d'Apollon,  and  thus  reach  the  Picture  Galleries 
through   the   Salon   Carre,  go   down   the   Grande 
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Galerie  as  far  as  the  Rubens  Gallery,  and  return 
through  the  French  Galleries  (Salles  Fran^aises)  to 
the  before  mentioned  Victory.  Thence  they  go  to 
cast  a  glance  at  the  Antiques,  or  collections  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  the  Venus  of  Milo,  leaving 
by  the  Salle  des  Cariatides,  and,  if  not  too  tired  or 
pressed  for  time,  give  a  few  moments,  as  they  pass 
out  of  the  Horloge  gate,  to  the  modern  sculpture,  as 
far  as  the  Diane  by  Houdon  or  the  Danse  by  Car- 
peaux. 

There  is  naturally  some  little  confusion  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  collections  in  a  palace  such  as 
the  Louvre,  which  was  not  constructed  to  house 
them.  Room  after  room,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  has  been  taken  over  for  the  purpose. 
Every  possible  attempt  is  made  to  minimize  this 
drawback,  in  so  far  as  the  premises  and  the  variety 
of  the  collections  allow.  An  attentive  visitor,  who 
has  become  familiar  with  the  Museum,  ends  by 
finding  his  way  about  easily  enough.  He  even 
comes  to  like  the  diversity  and  complexity  when  he 
has  won  the  key  to  it.  It  is  our  aim  to  lighten  the 
task  of  those  who  are  not  as  yet  accustomed  to  the 
building,  and  are  puzzled  by  its  intricate  arrange- 
ment as  well  as  by  the  profusion  of  its  display.  We 
shall  therefore  make  our  topographical  informa- 
tion fit  in  With  a  logically-planned  series  Of  visits 
to  the  collections,  according  to  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  schools  or  of  the  different  arts. 

We  shall  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  details 
about  the  history,  the  character,  and  the  general 
interest  of  the  collections  to  be  seen  during  each 
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visit.  We  shall  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  describe 
them  in  full,  nor  even  to  mention  all  the  important 
units;  all  we  shall  attempt  will  be  to  draw  parti- 
cular attention  to  certain  typical  objects  in  each 
series  which  are  well  worth  remembering,  both  as 
landmarks  in  a  visit  to  the  Louvre,  and  as  culmina- 
ting points  in  the  development  of  human  Art  in  its 
different  forms. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  THE  LOUVRE 


The  history  of  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre  is  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  French  capital.  Originally 
a  fortress  built  by  Philippe  Auguste  (1180-1223)  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town,  going  down  stream,  it  was  em- 
bellished under  Charles  V  (1364-1380),  but  transfor- 
med principally  in  the  XVIth  century,  under  Fran- 
9ois  P'  (1515-1547)  and  Henri  II  (1547-1549),  by  the 
demolition  of  the  great  tower  and  the  conception  of  a 
vast  plan  which  the  centuries  to  come  were  scarcely 
able  to  carry  out.  They  still  followed,  however,  the 
regular  and  classical  lines  laid  down  for  its  architec- 
tural construction  by  Pierre  Lescot,  to  whom  is 
perhaps  due  the  general  plan  of  the  future  palace, 
which  was  to  be  completed  by  the  Tuileries. 

The  XVIth  century  saw  the  work  interrupted  :  the 
XVIIth  witnessed  the  erection  or  completion  of  the 
Petite  and  the  Grande  Galerie,  then  of  the  quadran- 
gular courtyard  of  the  Vieux  Louvre,  which  is  over- 
looked, on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Pavilion  de  VHorloge, 
constructed  by  Lemercier  under  Louis  XIII  (1610- 
1643),  and  flanked,  on  the  other,  by  the  Colonnade  set 
up  by  Claude  Perrault, under  Louis  XIV  (1643-1715). 
Uninhabited  since  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth  cen- 
tui-y,  and,  moreover,  scarcely  calculated  for  habi- 
tation, with  its  huge  proportions,  the  palace,  the  main 
walls  of  which  vvere  all  that  was  finished  in  many 
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places,  was  then  invaded  by  all  kinds  of  occupiers,  by 
public  officials,  learned  societies,  artists,  and  other  pri- 
vileged persons. 

Some  little  repairing  and  decorating  was  done  in  the 
XVIIIth  century  by  Gabriel  and  Soufflot. 

The  Convention  settled  the  Museum  central  des 
Arts  in  the  Louvre  in  1793,  and  Napoleon  I",  though 
unable  to  carry  it  very  far,  undertook  the  completion 
of  the  architectural  work  of  the  monarchy,  entrusting 
it  to  Percier  and  Fontaine.  Under  the  Restoration, 
interior  arrangements  were  carried  out  ;  under  the 
Republic  of  1848,  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  was  repaired 
by  Duban;  under  the  Second  Empire,  finally,  the  huge 
buildings  of  the  Nouveau  Louvre,  constructed  by  Vis- 
coNTi  and  Lefuel,  spread  over  all  the  space  between 
the  Vieux  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  taking  the  place 
of  a  whole  quarter  which  was  swept  away. 

The  edifice,  which  men  had  dreamt  of  at  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  which  had  stood  complete  for 
so  short  a  time,  was  despoiled  of  one  of  its  essential 
parts  in  1871,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Tuileries,  only 
the  corner  pavilions  of  which  were  to  be  restored, 
along  with  their  immediate  extensions.  The  interior  of 
one  of  th^se  Pavilions,  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan,  was 
completely  finished  in  1905,  thanks  to  the  Union  Cen- 
trale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  which  has  housed  its  valua- 
ble museum  there.  The  other,  the  Pavilion  de  Flore, 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  Prefecture  de  la  Seine, 
and  later  by  the  Colonial  Ministry,  was  left  vacant  a 
few  years  before  the  war,  and  partly  converted  to  the 
uses  of  the  Museum;  unfortunately,  between  1914  and 
1918,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  laid  hands  upon  it,  and 
has  remained  in  possession  ever  since. 

The   Ministry   of   Finance,    moreover,   has   always 
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occupied,  since  the  construction  of  the  Nouveau  Lou- 
vre, about  a  quarter  of  the  total  superficies  of  the 
Palace;  but  this  part,  too,  will  certainly  one  day  have 
to  be  given  over  to  the  Art  collections. 


THE  MUSEUM 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Entrances.  —  Six  doors  give  access  to  the  Museum : 
that  in  the  Pavilion  Denon,  opening  into  the  Cour  du 
Carrousel,  may  be  considered  the  principal  one;  two 
are  to  be  found  under  the  arch  of  the  Pavilion  de 
I'Horloge,  and  lead  to  the  Henri  II  and  Henri  IV  stair- 
cases; two  others  are  under  the  Colonnade  and  lead 
to  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  Galleries.  The  last  one, 
called  the  Porte  Jean  Goujon,  opens  on  to  the  Quai 
du  Louvre  and  leads  to  the  Chalcography  Room  and 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Far  East. 

At  each  of  these  doors  a  cloak-room  will  be  found; 
sticks  and  umbrellas  have  to  be  left  there,  except  in 
the  case  of  aged  or  infirm  people;  no  charge  is  made. 
No  parcels  are  allowed  in  the  Museum. 

Two  lifts,  one  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  Henri  IV  staircase,  and  the  other  at  the  foot  the 
Mollien  staircase,  take  visitors  up  to  the  first  or  second 
floor  for  a  small  charge.  The  first  leads  to  the  Furni- 
ture Rooms,  the  Antique  Bronze  Rooms  or  the  salle 
La  Coze,  the  Mussulman  Rooms  or  the  Marine  Museum; 
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the  second  leads  to  the  Picture  Galleries  and  the 
Gamondo  collection. 

There  are  no  official  guides  or  interpreters  attached 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  paint,  draw,  or  take  photo- 
graphs in  the  galleries  of  the  Museum  without  the 
permission  of  the  Authorities  of  the  National  Mu- 
seums. The  regulations  can  be  obtained  in  the  offices 
of  the  Direction,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the  Gour 
du  Garrousel,  in  the  Pavilion  Mollien,  near  the  Guichet 
des  Saint  Peres. 

Photographs  and  catalogues.  —  Visitors  will  find 
inside  the  Museum,  at  the  principal  entrance,  and  at 
different  points  in  the  galleries,  large  collections  of 
photographs,  post-cards,  and  catalogues,  as  well  as  a 
certain  number  of  publications  which  it  has  been 
thought  useful  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  pilblic  (see 
the  list  of  these  Works  of  reference  on  page  123). 

In  the  salle  Percier,  between  the  Daru  Staircase  and 
the  Salon  Carre,  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  sale  of  all  the  works,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  dealing  with  the  museum,  and  all  the  pho- 
tographs that  may  be  required  ;  any  information 
desired  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  quarter. 

Studios  for  Chalcography  and  Casts.  —  One  of  the 
departments  of  the  Museum  is  devoted  to  the  printing 
and  sale  of  etchings  and  engravings  (see  p.  54).  The 
entrance  to  the  sale  rooms  is  at  n°  36,  quai  du  Louvre, 
Porte  Jean  Goujon.  A  studio  for  the  making  of  casts  is 
also  run,  and  anything  turned  out  can  be  bought  by 
the  public.  The  entrance  to  the  sale  room  is  also  on 
the  quai,  at  n°  34,  Porte  Visconti.  Special  catalogues 
give  all  necessary  information  regarding  the  works 
reproduced  and  the  sale  price. 
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Administration  and  superintendence,  —  The  man- 
agement of  the  National  Museum,  which  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Ministry 
for  Public  Education,  is  entrusted  to  a  Director,  who 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  Museums  of  Cluny,  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Versailles,  Saint-Germain,  and  the  Chateau  of 
Maisons-Laffitte,  as  well  as  of  the  National  Palaces  of 
Fontainebleau,  Compiegne,  Pau,  and  Malmaison.  Un- 
der his  orders  are  several  secretaries,  (whose  offices, 
like  his  own,  are  situated  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
Grande  Galerie,  with  a  special  entrance  in  the  Cour  du 
Carrousel)  constituting  the  administration  properly  so 
called  of  the  National  Museum. 

The  superintendance  of  each  Department  of  the 
Louvre,  which  comprises  six  (Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities; Egyptian  antiquities;  Oriental  antiquities  and 
ancient  ceramics.  Paintings  and  Drawings;  Mediaeval, 
Renaissance,  and  Modern  statuary;  Mediaeval,  Re- 
naissance, and  Modern  objects  of  art),  is  entrusted 
to  a  Curator  assisted  by  one  or  more  Assistant  Cura- 
tors. The  departmental  offices  are  on  the  second  floor 
in  the  Vieux  Louvre,  and  are  reached  by  a  special 
staircase  situated  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
court-yard. 

Purchases  are  made  with  the  funds  of  the  Caisse 
des  Musees  nationaux,  which  enjoys  independent  civil 
rights,  and  is  maintained  by  annual  contributions 
from  the  Budget,  by  the  interest  of  a  part  of  the  capi- 
tal acquired  by  the  sale  of  the  Crown  diamonds,  by 
income  accruing  from  invested  gifts  and  legacies, 
from  the  sales  in  the  studios,  and  from  the  profits 
made  by  selling  catalogues,  photographs,  and  post- 
cards in  the  galleries.  The  management  of  this 
Caisse  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  National  Mu- 
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seums,  which  examines  any  proposals  for  purchases 
made  by  the  Curators. 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Louvre.  —  A  So- 
ciety called  the  Friends  of  the  Louvre  was  founded  in 
1897,  with  the  object  of  contributing  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  Museum  by  private  means.  It  has  already 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  large  number  of  important 
objects.  At  the  present  time,  it  has  more  than  3.000 
members  enjoying  special  privileges  and  advantages. 
Its  head-quarters  are  in  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan,  in  the 
Louvre. 

I  The  School  of  the  Louvre.  —  The  purpose  of  the 
Ecole  du  Louvre,  which  was  founded  in  1886,  is  to 
enlighten  the  public  as  regards  the  history  of  the  na- 
tional collections  and  the  artistic  and  archeological 
questions  connected  with  them. 

It  provides  for  the  giving  of  a  certain  number  of  lec- 
tures by  the  curators  of  the  different  departments  on 
subjects  connected  with  their  particular  province. 
These  lectures  are  given  in  the  months  between  De- 
cember and  June,  in  a  room  which  is  reached  by  the 
Porte  Lefuel,  n°  38,  quai  du  Louvre.  People  can  attend 
them,  either  as  pupils  or  visitors,  after  having  had 
their  names  entered  at  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Direction  des  Musees  nationaux. 

Conferences-promenades.  —  The  Director  of  the 
Museum  has  organized  a  series  of  lectures,  which 
began  in  1920,  on  different  artistic  subjects.  The  lec- 
tures are  delivered  by  attaches  belonging  to  the  va- 
rious departments,  by  former  pupils  of  the  Ecole  du 
Louvre,  or  by  other  qualified  persons,  in  the  Galleries, 
principally  on  Mondays,  but  also  on  other  days  in  the 
week.  The  programme,  which  is  changed  every  month, 
is  posted  up  at  different  points  in  the  Museum.  Names 
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may  be  entered,  and  all  necessary  information  obtai- 
ned at  a  special  office  at  the  Porte  Denon. 

Series  of  lectures  are  given  in  English,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  i 

Lectures  on  the  general  history  of  Art,  which  are 
open  to  all,  free  of  charge  (the  Rachel  Boyer  founda- 
tion), are  delivered  several  times  in  the  week,  in  the 
evening  or  on  Sunday  mornings,  in  a  special  room 
outside  the  Museum,  by  the  lecturers  in  charge  of  the 
conferences-promenades. 


First  Visit 


PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 


However  beautiful  and  famous  certain  works  of 
sculpture  may  be,  however  interesting  historically  or 
nationally  certain  collections  of  antiquities  or  of 
objects  of  Art,  it  is  certainly  the  collections  of  Pain- 
tings which  constitute  the  great  attraction  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Louvre.  Of  all  its  treasures,  they  are  the 
most  distinctive,  the  most  popular,  and  the  most 
important,  even  in  the  eyes  of  historians  and  lovers 
of  Art.  They  comprise,  moreover,  the  greatest  number 
of  outstanding  works,  and  occupy  the  most  space  in 
the  Palace.  This  concise  description  of  the  different 
objects  of  interest  in  the  Museum  will,  therefore,  natu- 
rally begin  with  the  Paintings.  Too  much  space, 
however,  will  not  be  given  up  to  them,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are  the  best  known  of  the  collections,  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  large  numbers  of  works  easily  pro- 
cured by  anyone  desirous  to  have  information  regard- 
ing the  value  and  the  arrangement  of  the  works 
brought  together  in  the  Louvre.  We  shall  therefore 
limit  ourselves,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  sketched 
in  our  introduction,  to  pointing  out  the  principal 
works  to  be  found  in  each  collection,  and  each  room. 


II 


Jraun  and  C° 


Fra  Angelico. 
Crowning  of   the  Virgin. 


Ill 


Braun  and  C" 


Raffaelle. 
The  Virgin  called  the  «  Belle  Jardiniere  ». 
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We  shall,  above  all,  strive  to  show  the  logical  sequence 
to  be  observed  in  visiting  a  Museum  which,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  made  to  bring  order  and  method  into  it, 
still  remains  complicated  and  at  times  perplexing. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  col- 
lection of  Paintings  in  the  Louvre,  which  has  stepped 
into  the  place  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Kings  of  France, 
is  among  the  most  ancient,  not  only  in  the  Museum, 
but  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  whole  world, 
dating  back  as  it  does  to  the  collection  of  Italian 
paintings  formed  at  Fontainebleau  by  Francois  I".  It 
was  enriched  principally  under  Louis  XIV,  many  Fle- 
mish and  Dutch  paintings  being  added  to  it,  without 
taking  into  account  the  large  numbers  of  French 
works  ordered  from  time  to  time.  Under  the  ancien. 
regime,  it  was  scattered  in  several  palaces;  but  in  the 
XVIIIth  century,  however,  a  fairly  important  part  was 
brought  together  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  There  was  even  a  plan  to  create  a  Mu- 
seum in  the  Louvre,  but  no  further  steps  were  taken 
till  1793,  when  the  National  Convention  ordered  it  to 
be  constituted. 

Twenty  years  of  victorious  warfare  under  the  Repu- 
blic and  the  Empire  prodigiously  increased  the  size  of 
the  collection.  The  Musee  Napoleon  was  a  storehouse 
for  the  most  glorious  works  in  Europe.  In  1814  and 
1815,  when  the  allies  recovered  their  property  it 
lost  much  of  its  splendour.  There  still  remained,  howe- 
ver, an  imposing  number  of  works,  to  which  were 
added  others  by  ancient  or  modern  French  artists. 
Apart  from  these  series  of  foreign  pictures,  the  quan- 
tity or  value  of  which,  taken  separately,  compares 
very  favourably  with  what  any  other  European 
Museum  can  show,  these  collections  constitute  to-day 
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a  unique  assemblage  of  master-pieces  of  French  na- 
tional art.  Of  late  years,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  reach  back,  on  the  one  hand,  to  its  most  distant 
origins,  and  to  include,  on  the  other,  works  by  its 
latest  representatives.  Gifts  of  remarkable  works  and 
of  complete  collections  (La  Gaze,  Thomy-Thiery, 
Moreau,  Ghauchard,  Gamondo)  have,  during  the 
second  half  of  the  XlXth  century  and  the  early  years 
of  the  XXth,  swelled  the  list,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
purchases  which  ceaselessly  enrich  it. 

The  Great  War  spread  confusion  throughout  the 
collections  of  the  Museum,  the  Paintings  having  most 
to  suffer.  A  large  part  of  them  were  taken  down  and 
sent  away  from  Paris,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way. 

On  their  return  it  was  found  possible  to  carry  out  a 
thorough  re-arrangement,  which,  as  was  seen  when 
the  Galleries  were  progressively  thrown  open  in  1919 
and  1920,  has  been  a  great  improvement  on  the  former 
classification. 

Arrangement  of  the  collections.  —  The  Picture 
Galleries  at  the  Louvre  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  Salon  Carre 
(Plan  I,  cy,  the  neighbouring  Gallery  called  the  salle 
des  Sept  Metres  (E)  and  the  whole  of  the  Grande 
Galerie  dii  bord  de  Veau  which  continues  it  (F),  as 
well  as  the  Pavilion  de  la  salle  des  Etats  (H)  with 

(1)  iV.  B.  —  The  letters  and  figures  placed  between 
brackets  refer  to  the  different  plans  that  are  published 
with  this  guide  (See  end  of  the  volume).  They  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  numbering  of  the  Rooms  in  the  Museum, 
the  same  numbers  being  found  at  times  in  several  depart- 
ments. 
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its  two  suites  of  small  rooms,  are  set  apart  for 
works  belonging  to  Foreign  Schools. 

The  French  School  occupies  the  suite  of  small 
rooms  which  connect  the  Mollien  staircase  with  the 
Grande  Galerie  (L,  M,  N,  0),  the  three  large  Galle- 
ries in  the  buildings  of  the  new  Louvre  (P,  R,  S), 
which  lead  into  the  Salle  Denon  (Q),  and,  lastly,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Daru  staircase  (I),  the  room 
called  the  Salle  des  Sept  Cheminees  (T)  and  the 
adjoining  room,  which  in  former  times  were  part 
of  the  Royal  apartments,  situated  in  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  Palace.  The  old  Guard  Room  (V), 
above  the  Salle  des  Cariatides,  contains  to-day  the 
whole  of  the  La  Caze  collection. 

Other  complete  collections,  bequeathed  to  the 
Louvre  with  the  proviso  that  they  are  to  be  kept 
intact,  are  to  be  found  close  to  the  Salon  Carre,  in 
the  Salle  Duchdtel  (D),  and  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Colonnade,  in  the  Salle  Thomy-Thiery,  which 
joins  on  to  two  other  rooms  containing  modern 
paintings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Grande  Galerie,  in 
the  Salle  Chauchard  and  the  Salle  Schlichting  (W, 
X,  Y,  Z). 

The  Isaac  de  Camondo  collection  was  placed  in 
1914  in  a  room  situated  on  the  second  floor,  above 
the  small  French  rooms.  It  is  reached  by  a  separate 
lift  and  staircase,  close  to  the  Pavilion  Mollien  (II). 

The  Adolphe  Moreau  collection  was  placed  tem- 
porarily in  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan,  in  rooms 
belonging  to  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  and 
hitherto  has  remained  there. 

Finally,  the  growth  of  the  collections  of  Paintings 
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of  the  French  school,  which  one  day  or  other  will 
make  it  necessary  to  open  fresh  Galleries,  has 
caused  a  large  number  of  works  of  the  XlXth  cen- 
tury, which  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  Salle  S, 
where  the  great  Delacroix  and  Courbets  are,  to  be 
hung  in  four  rooms,  formerly  given  up  to  Drawings, 
in  the  wing  of  the  Vieux  Louvre  overlooking  the 
rue  de  Rivoli  (Plan  III,  82,  83,  84,  85). 

Two  other  rooms  close  by  (80  and  81)  have,  since 
1919,  held  Paintings  belonging  to  the  English 
school.  The  Picture  Galleries  are  most  easily 
reached  by  the  Daru  staircase  (I),  which  leads  both 
to  the  Salon  Carre  and  the  Grande  Galerie  through 
the  Galerie  d'Apollon  or  the  Salle  Duchdtel,  and  to 
the  French  XVIlIth  century  room,  the  Salle  des 
Sept  Cheminees  and  the  Salle  La  Caze.  The  last- 
mentioned  room  can  also  be  reached  directly  by 
the  Henri  II  staircase  (III). 

The  Mollien  staircase  (II)  leads  likewise  straight 
up  to  the  small  French  rooms  or  to  the  XVIIth  cen- 
tury one,  and  through  the  first-mentioned  to  that 
part  of  the  Grande  Galerie  given  up  to  the  Schools 
of  the  North. 

To  reach  the  new  French  rooms,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  up  the  Henri  II  or  the  Henri  IV  (IV)  staircases 
and  cross  the  Furniture  Rooms  (74  to  78). 

The  Thomy-Thiery  collection  and  the  adjacent 
rooms  are  reached  by  a  separate  staircase  begin- 
ning at  the  head  of  the  Asiatic  staircase,  in  the 
north  corner  of  the  Colonnade  (Plan  III,  VI  and 
VII). 

The  Chauchard  and  Schlichting  rooms  can  be 
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reached  only  by  going  right  through  the  Grande 
Galerie  (F)  and  the  Salle  Rubens  (H). 

N.  B.  —  These  different  collections  are  so  extensive  that 
it  is  preferable,  if  it  is  desired  to  give  them  all  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve,  to  split  the  visit,  and  talce  first  the  fo- 
reign schools  and  then  the  French  school,  and  to  keep  the 
Drawings,  Pastels,  Miniatures,  and  Engravings  for  a  third 
visit,  if  need  be. 


FOREIGN  PAINTINGS 

Classical  Italian  Art.  —  The  Salon  Carre. 
—  This  famous  room  is  the  one  which  is  generally 
first  seen  by  the  visitor  who  has  come  in  through 
the  Pavilion  Denon  and  crossed  the  Gallery  (1) 
where  the  sarcophagi  and  bronzes  (the  latter  copies 
from  the  antique)  are  on  view.  At  the  top  of  the 
Daru  staircase  (I)  he  has  come  face  to  face  with 
that  imposing  statue  of  Victory  brought  back  from 
Samothrace.  If  he  wishes,  before  reaching  the 
Salon  Carre,  to  cast  a  glance  at  one  of  the  most 
splendid  collections  of  objects  of  Art  and  one  of  the 
finest  rooms  in  the  Louvre,  he  will  leave  the  Vic- 
tory on  the  right,  and  cross  the  Galerie  d'Apollon 
(B) ;  if  not,  he  will  leave  it  on  the  left,  and  go 
straight  to  the  Salon  Carre  through  the  room  where 
the  catalogues  are  on  sale  (the  Salle  Percier)  and 
the  following  room  (D),  where  are  to  be  seen  some 
frescoes  by  Luini  and  the  pictures  bequeathed  by 
the  comte  Duchatel,  among  which  the  CEdipe  and 
the  Source  by  Ingres  and  the  Vierge  aux  dona- 
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teurs  (The  Virgin  receiving  offerings)  by  Memling 
are  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Salon  Carre  was  used  under  the  ancien  regime  for 
the  exhibitions  of  the  Academie  de  peinture  et  sculpture, 
and  in  the  XlXth  century  modern  exhibitions  were  also 
held  there.  From  about  1848  it  contained  more  than  a 
hundred  pictures  chosen  out  of  the  most  famous  of  every 
school.  Veronese  was  side  by  side  with  Holbein,  Van  Dyck 
with  RafFaelle.  Many  works  were  thus  brought  together  in 
such  a  way  that,  owing  to  their  difference  in  nature  and 
dimension,  they  could  not  but  damage  eaoh  other.  When  the 
Galleries  were  re-arranged  in  1900,  this  idea  was  practi- 
cally given  up  :  the  pictures  belonging  to  primitive  and 
northern  schools  were  restored  to  their  places  in  their 
respective  collections,  which  they  thus  completed  and 
embellished.  There  then  remained  in  the  Salon  Carre 
scarcely  anything  but  classical  Italian  pictures.  When, 
after  the  war,  the  whole  Museum  was  re-organized,  this 
judicious  conception  was  fully  carried  out.  The  Joconde, 
the  Infante  by  Velasquez  and  the  portrait  by  Poussin  have 
also  left  the  Sa^on  Carre.  We  shall  in  due  time  comment  upon 
the  arrangement,  in  the  middle  of  the  Grande  Galerie,  of  a 
kind  of  sanctuary  or  «  Tribune  »  (to  use  the  name  which, 
at  Florence,  designates  a  Gallery  of  the  same  kind),  in 
order  to  present  certain  celebrated  master-pieces  separa- 
tely and  throw  them  into  relief.  The  Salon  Carre,  which  its 
vast  size  and  splendid  decoration  fits  for  the  purpose,  now 
remains  the  shrine  of  the  great  Italian  painters  of  theXVIth 
century. 

Raffaelle  is  here  represented  by  two  great  pain- 
tings in  his  most  classic  manner;  the  Sainte 
Famille  (Holy  Family),  which  was  offered  to  Fran- 
cois P""  by  the  Pope  Leo  X  in  1518,  and  the  Saint 
Michel,  which  came  to  us  in  the  same  manner.  The 
last  named  has  been  restored  several  times,  and 
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was  retouched  as  early  as  1537  by  Primaticcio, 
while  still  at  Fontainebleau.  Several  great  pictures 
by  GuiDo  Rem,  Guercino,  and  Carracci  represent 
the  school  of  Bologna  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIlth  century;  this  school  continued  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Renaissance,  and  was  greatly  admired 
in  our  country  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  But  the 
palm  must  be  given  to  the  great  Venetian  masters, 
and  especially  to  Paul  Veronese,  whose  two  huge 
canvases,  hanging  opposite  each  other,  are  equally 
magnificent,  and  revive  the  brilliant  feasts  and  the 
marvellous  architecture  of  the  city  of  the  Doges. 

The  Repas  chez  Simon  (the  meal  in  the  house  of 
Simon)  was  given  to  Louis  XIV  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice  in  1665,  and,  until  the  Revolution,  was  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  Salon  d'Herciile  at  Ver- 
sailles. The  Noces  de  Cana  (Marriage  at  Cana), 
painted  for  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore  in  Venice  in  1563,  was  brought  to 
France  after  Bonaparte's  campaigns  in  Italy.  It 
remained  there  in  1815,  the  Italian  commissioners 
having  hesitated  to  claim  it,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  transport,  and  accepted  a  canvas  by 
Lebrun  in  its  stead.  It  is  one  of  the  few  important 
pictures  in  the  Louvre  that  were  not  removed  from 
Paris  in  1914.  The  Jupiter  foudroyant  les  crimes 
{Jupiter  punishing  crime)  had  the  same  origin  :  it 
was  a  ceiling  in  the  palace  of  the  Doges  in  Venice, 
while  the  Pelerins  d'Emmaiis  (the  Pilgrims  of 
Emmaus)  belonged  to  the  collection  of  Louis  XIV. 

Titian,  who  is,  even  more  than  Veronese,  the 
exponent  of  the  magnificent  colouring  of  Venetian 
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art,  and  may  be  considered  the  leader  of  the  school, 
is  represented  by  the  Mise  au  Tombeau  {the  Burial 
of  Christ)  and  the  Couronnement  d'epines  {Christ 
crowned  with  thorns)  and  also  by  a  great  mytholo- 
gical painting  of  wonderful  power  of  composition 
and  brilliancy,  portraying  the  history  of  Jupiter 
and  Antiope. 

The  same  subject  is  seen  again  close  by,  treated 
by  CoRREGGio,  the  delicate  painter  of  Parma,  who 
weds  Da  Vinci's  witchery  and  voluptuous  grace  to 
the  warmth  and  power  of  the  Venetian  colouring. 

His  Antiope,  which  belonged  to  Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land, then  to  the  banker  Jabach,  afterwards  to 
Mazarin,  and  finally  to  Louis  XIV,  is  still  one  of  the 
glories  of  our  Salon  Carre. 

The  Grande  Galerie.  —  The  first  bays  in 

the  Grande  Galerie,  on  leaving  the  Salon  Carre,  are 
filled  by  pictures  exemplifying  the  different  stages 
of  Italian  art.  The  Galerie  itself  is,  as  Paul  Jamot 
says,  «  like  the  stately  onflow  of  a  river  of  art »  : 
the  Salle  des  Sept  Metres,  containing  the  Italian 
primitives,  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  its  sources.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  Galerie,  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  and 
German  primitives  form  «  the  other  source  of  the 
river,  the  Northen  source,  over  against  the  South- 
ern one  )). 

These  Northern  schools,  concentrated  now  in  the 
small  rooms  near  the  Salle  des  Etats,  stretch  along 
the  Grande  Galerie,  towards  the  Italian  stream, 
which  flows  in  upon  them  at  the  period  of  Rubens 
and  Rembrandt,  just  as  it  meets  and  vivifies  the 
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Spanish  school  of  the  same  date.  The  junction 
takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  Galerie,  and  this 
is  just  the  place  where,  thanks  to  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  Museum,  the  French  school  begins. 

In  proximity  with  the  groups  of  paintings 
showing  the  Gothic  origins  of  French  art,  —  they 
would  be  more  in  their  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  painters  from  the  North  —  those  throwing 
light  upon  the  Italian  influence  of  the  school  of 
Fontainebleau  are  naturally  placed  after  those 
exemplifying  the  development  of  ultramontane 
schools,  the  vigour  of  which  will  soon  be  exhausted : 
it  is  as  if  an  arm  of  the  river  had  broken  away 
from  the  main  bed. 

Soon  this  arm  will  itself  become  the  river  : 
«  France  plays  the  role  of  inspirer  and  guide  which 
for  a  moment  had  been  that  of  Italy)),  says  Paul 
Jamot;  and  the  history  of  it  can  be  followed  out 
all  along  the  series  of  French  rooms. 

Primitive  Italian  paintings.—  The  Ga- 
lerie des  Sept  Metres  (E),  which  opens  into  the 
Grande  Galerie  close  to  the  exit  from  the  Salon 
Carre,  contains  a  collection  of  paintings  commonly 
known  as  Primitives.  They  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  Florentine  school  of  the  XlVth  and  XVth 
centuries,  and  range  from  the  great  Madone  tronant 
(Madonna  enthroned)  (on  the  left,  near  the 
entrance),  which  dates  from  the  Xlllth  century  and 
is  attributed  to  Cimabue,  to  the  works  of  a  Botti- 
celli (on  the  right),  such  as  the  celebrated  panel  in 
which  the  Virgin  clasps  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her 
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arms  by  the  side  of  a  childish  St.  John,  subtly 
smiling  (end  of  the  XVth  century),  and  taking  in 
the  grand  decorative  compositions  of  a  Fra 
Angelico  (C our onne merit  de  la  Vierge,  Crowning 
of  the  Virgin)  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  (Plate  III) 
or  of  a  Ghirlandajo  (the  Visitation) ,  which  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  calm,  luminous  brushwork  with 
which  the  XVth  century  Florentine  painters  cov- 
ered their  walls. 

Other  splendid  speciniens  of  these  schools,  so 
varied  in  nature,  are  furnished  by  works  by  Giotto 
{St.  Francis)  and  his  school  for  the  XlVth  century 
and  by  Paolo  Ucello  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  for  the 
realistic  period  of  the  XVth  century. 

Besides  the  Milanese  frescoes  in  the  Salle  Duchatel  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  and  that  of  the  Magliana,  painted  by  the 
pupils  of  RafTaelle,  above  the  entrance  to  the  Galerie  des 
Sept  Metres,  another  splendid  one  from  the  brush  of  Fra 
Angeuco,  representing  a  Crucifixion,  which  was  the  glory 
of  a  convent  of  Fiesole,  and  two  lovely  decorative  pieces 
also  painted  in  fresco  by  Botticelli  for  the  Villa  Lemni 
near  Florence,  are  well  worth  seeing.  The  last  mentioned 
represent  Giovanna  Tornabuoni  on  the  one  hand,  and  her 
fiance  Lorenzo  Albizzi  on  the  other,  accompanied  respect- 
ively by  the  Liberal  arts  and  the  Virtues. 

The  first  two  bays  of  the  Grande  Galerie  (Fl  and 
F2)  contain  also  a  number  of  paintings  belonging 
to  the  schools  of  the  centre  and  north  of  Italy  and 
dating  back  to  before  the  classical  Renaissance  of 
the  XVIth  century.  In  proximity  with  Signorelli's 
Adoration  des  Mages  {Magi  worshipping  Christ), 
Perugino   is  represented  by   several   Virgins   sur- 
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rounded  by  angels  or  saints,  and  a  great  St.  Sebas- 
tian of  a  very  academic  style;  Mantegna  reveals 
himself  here  in  his  different  aspects  —  as  a  severe 
but  expressive  religious  painter  in  his  Calvary;  as 
a  magnificent  decorator  in  his  Madonna  of  Victory 
or  his  St.  Sebastian,  from  Aigueperse;  as  a  huma- 
nist passionately  in  love  with  antiquity  in  his  Par- 
nassus. Antonello  da  Messina,  v^ith  his  energetic 
Condottiere,  the  Bellini  and  Carpaccio  are  repre- 
sented by  some  specimens  showing  how  brilliant, 
realistic,  and  racy  the  work  of  the  Venetian  school 
already  was  in  the  XVth  century. 

Italian  Art  of  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth 

centuries.  —  in  the  second  bay  in  the  gallery 
begin  the  classical  schools  of  the  XVIth  century. 
There  is  first  a  whole  panel  devoted  to  the  Milanese 
school,  the  outstanding  figure  of  which  is  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  very  well  represented  in  the  Louvre, 
without  counting  the  Joconde  and  the  St.  Anne  to 
which  we  shall  come  in  a  moment,  by  the  Vierge 
aux  Rochers  (Virgin  of  the  Rocks),  the  portrait  of 
the  Belle  Ferronniere,  the  St.  John  Baptist  and  the 
Bacchus,  all  of  which  paintings  belonged  to  the 
Royal  collections,  and  give  full  expression  to  the 
ideal  of  thoughtfulness  and  delicate  sentiment  dear 
to  the  artist. 

Then  comes  the  very  important  collection  of  the 
works  of  Raffaelle,  some,  like  the  Virgin  called  the 
Belle  Jardiniere  (Plate  IV)  (1507),  belonging  to  his 
Florentine  period  and  imbued  with  the  delicate 
charm  of  the  Primitives,  the  others  like  unto  the 
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portrait  of  Balthazar  Castiglione  (1516),  a  grave 
and  solid  presentment  worthy  of  the  greatest 
portraitists  of  all  times. 

On  the  rest  of  the  left  w^all  are  the  remaining 
Venetian  schools.  Special  attention  must  be  given 
to  Titian's  two  magnificent,  lifelike  works  I'Homme 
au  Gant  (the  Man  with  the  Glove)  and  Laura  Dianti 
as  well  as  to  Tintoretto's  great  dramatic  sketch, 
on  which  his  Paradiso  was  based.  The  last  named 
picture  adorns  the  ducal  palace  of  Venice.  The  right 
wall,  where  the  light  is  far  less  good,  and  on  which 
there  are  fewer  master-pieces,  still  offers  to  the 
gaze  important  religious  works,  such  as  those  of 
Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  besides 
a  few  paintings,  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  XVIth 
and  XVIlth  centuries,  from  the  brushes  of  the  Car- 
RACHi,  Albani,  and  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

The  "  Tribune  ".  —  After  the  second  bay, 
thanks  to  the  architectural  dispositions  of  the  gal- 
lery, it  has  been  possible  to  constitute,  by  means  of 
curtains,  which  catch  the  eye  without  completely 
shutting  off  the  perspective,  a  large  room  which 
was  at  once  called  by  the  name  of  «  the  Tribune  », 
after  the  room  in  Florence.  The  portrait  of  Monna 
Lisa,  the  wife  of  Francesco  del  Giocondo,  the  fa- 
mous Joconde  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  brought  with 
him  to  France  in  1516  and  left  to  Francois  F''  on  his 
death  in  1519,  holds  the  place  of  honour.  Nothing 
more  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  expression  of 
infinite  sweetness  and  smiling  sadness  printed  on 
that  wondrous,  mysterious  face. 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Monna  Lisa  del  Giocondo  known  as  the  «  Joconde  ». 
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Van  Dyck. 
Charles  I  of  England. 
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The  two  small  paintings  which  accompany  it,  a 
St.  Michael  and  a  St.  George,  bring  us  back  to  the 
youth  of  Raffaelle,  as  does  the  charming,  but  far 
less  studied  portrait  of  Jeanne  d'Aragon.  Two 
master-pieces,  of  peerless  grace  and  unexampled 
dexterity  of  brush-work,  the  Mariage  mystique  de 
Sainte  Catherine  and  the  Concert  champetre  (Rustic 
Concert)  blazon  forth  the  names  of  Correggio  and 
GiORGioNE,  whilst  fresh  lustre  is  shed  on  that  of 
Titian,  whose  greatest  works  are  elsewhere,  by  the 
Allegoric  and  the  Portrait  de  Frangois  h\ 

The  powerful  bust  of  a  man  by  Ming  da  Fiesole, 
a  recent  gift  of  the  Gustave  Dreyfus  family,  and 
the  delicate  presentment  of  a  young  unknown  Flo- 
rentine lady  are  there  as  a  proof  of  the  grandeur 
and  charm  of  Italian  plastic  art,  whilst  two  bronzes 
after  the  antique  remind  us  of  the  cult  that  the 
great  generation  of  the  Renaissance  had  for  Graeco- 
Roman  classical  art. 

Italian  paintings  of  the  XVIIth  and 
XVIIIth  centuries.  —  The  right  wall  of  the 
third  bay  of  the  gallery  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the 
Italian  school.  A  few  painters  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Bologna,  who  were  for  a  time  treated  with 
too  little  attention,  have  been  restored  to  their 
rightful  place  —  Guercino,  for  instance,  who  was  a 
powerful  colourist,  Domenichino,  or  Lanfranc,  who 
lead  up  to  our  French  classics,  with  Caravaggio  and 
Sai-vator  Rosa,  who  furnish,  in  Rome  or  Naples, 
examples  of  the  new  realistic  style,  rather  brutal  at 
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times,  from  which  the  Spaniards  will  draw  inspira- 
tion. 

In  the  XVIIIth  century,  Venice  saw  the  efflores- 
cence of  the  descendants  of  her  great  decorators. 
TiEPOLo  is  not  well  represented  here;  but  the  land- 
scape-painters and  painters  of  interiors  of  the  Ve- 
netian XVIIIth  century,  such  as  Canaletto  and 
GuARDi,  offer  us  exquisite  master-pieces. 

Spanish  Art.  —  The  third  bay  also  forms  the 
natural  transition  between  the  XVIIth  century  Ita- 
lian school  and  the  Spanish  school  of  the  same 
period,  which  issues  directly  from  it.  The  latter 
is  the  less  brilliantly  represented:  the  great  master 
who  rises  above  all  his  fellows,  Velasquez,  is  prac- 
tically wanting.  There  is  only  the  Portrait  de  I'in- 
fante  Marie-Marguerite  to  give  an  idea  of  his  man- 
ner. 

The  Grande  Galerie  contains  two  very  expressive 
paintings  by  such  of  his  forerunners  as  II  Greco 
and  Herrera  —  the  Christ  en  croix  (Christ  on  the 
cross)  and  Saint  Basile.  The  more  Italian  touch  of 
RiBERA  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Christ  au  tombeau 
(Christ  in  the  Sepulchre)  and  the  Adoration  des 
Bergers  (the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds).  Muril- 
Lo's  freshness  and  glow  of  colouring  and  occasio- 
nally powerful  realism  charm  the  eye  in  such  cele- 
brated paintings  as  the  Immaculee  Conception,  the 
Naissance  de  la  Vierge  (the  Birth  of  the  Virgin),  and 
the  Jeune  Mendiant  (the  Young  Beggar),  whilst 
ZuRBARAN  draws  the  attention  by  the  strength  and 
sobriety    of  his  monastic  scenes.  Goya,  finally,  the 
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belated  offspring  of  these  masters  (end  of  the 
XVIIlth  century),  reveals,  in  several  good  portraits, 
all  the  power  of  his  native  qualities. 

Flemish  and  Dutch  paintings.  —  The 

last  two  bays  of  the  Grande  Galerie  (F4  and  F5), 
and  the  rooms  in  the  pavilion  des  Etats  which  come 
after  them,  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  schools  of 
the  North  :  they  thus  form  a  magnificent  pendant 
to  the  imposing  group  of  the  meridional  schools 
which  were  met  with  in  the  Salon  Carre  and  the 
three  first  bays  of  the  Grande  Galerie.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately impossible  in  visiting  them  to  follow  their 
chronological  development. 

The  first  bay  we  come  to  contains  a  group  of 
XVIIth  century  Flemish  masters.  Rubens  is  to  the 
fore  with  the  portrait  d'Helene  Fourment  et  ses 
enfants  {portrait  of  Helene  Fourment  and  her  chil- 
dren), his  spirited  Kermesse,  and  his  valuable  little 
panel  depicting  the  flight  of  Lot  —  the  Fuite  de 
Loth. 

The  richness  and  power  of  his  temperament  are 
foreshadowed  by  the  Triomphe  de  la  Religion 
{Triumph  of  Religion)  and  the  Prophete  Elie  nourri 
par  un  ange  {Elijah  fed  by  an  angel).  These  were 
bought  by  Louis  XVIII  from  Marshal  Sebastiani 
who  had  brought  them  from  Spain.  His  Calvaire, 
his  Adoration  des  Mages,  and  his  Reine  Thorny ris 
are  also  works  of  wonderful  colouring  and  great 
brilliancy. 

His  emulator  Jordaens  is  represented  by  mytho- 
logical subjects,  and  his  pupil  Van  Dyck  by  what  is 
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perhaps  his  most  famous  picture  (See  Plate  V),  the 
portrait  of  Charles  /^  d'Angleterre,  which  was 
bought  in  the  XVIIIth  century  by  Mme  Dubarry. 
This  lady  pretended  that  her  family  was  descended 
from  the  Stuarts;  the  painting  was  sold  to  Louis  XV 
in  1775.  It  is  a  portrait  of  matchless  aristocratic 
grace,  of  a  delicacy  of  finish  of  which  there  is  scar- 
cely another  example  in  the  works  of  the  master. 

The  following  bay  is  devoted  to  the  Dutch  mas- 
ters of  the  XVlIth  century,  and  especially  to  Rem- 
brandt, whose  greatest  works,  at  one  time  alone 
here,  are  now  accompanied,  thanks  to  a  more  har- 
monious distribution,  by  paintings  of  a  somewhat 
similar  spirit,  such  as  certain  fine  landscapes  by 
RuYSDAEL,  family  portraits  by  Franz  Hals,  and  two 
fine  Reunions  de  cavaliers  {Meetings  of  Horsemen) 
by  CuYP.  We  shall  shortly  meet  with  the  smaller 
works  by  Rembrandt  in  the  rooms  round  the  Salle 
des  Etats  {Rubens  Gallery). 

Rembrandt,  whose  most  important  works  have  remained 
in  his  own  country,  (the  Lesson  of  anatomy,  the  Round  at 
Night,  the  Syndics)  is  fairly  well  represented  in  different 
European  Museums.  But  the  Louvre  can  vie  with  any  of 
them,  thanks  to  its  21  canvases  by  the  master;  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  Philosophes  en  meditation,  VAnge  Gabriel 
quittant  Tobie,  belong  to  the  first  part  of  his  career,  from 
1634  to  1637;  others  to  the  period  when  the  depth  of 
expression  is  joined  to  a  marvellous  witchery  in  the  use  of 
light  and  shade,  in  matchless  master-pieces  such  as  the 
Pelerins  d'Emmaiis  (Pilgrims  at  Emmaus,  Plate  VI),  and  the 
Bon  Samaritain  (1648);  others,  finally,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
saddenned  by  deaths  and  adversities,  as  is  proved  by  the 
admirable  but  mournful  portrait  of  himself  (1660),  conso- 
led for  a  while  by  his  sweet  Hendrickje  Stoffels,  a  very 
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touching  portrait  of  whom  is  also  in  the  Louvre;  she  cer- 
tainly posed  for  the  Bethsabe  au  bain  {Bathsheba  bathing)  of 
1654,  which  came  into  the  Louvre  with  the  collection  La 
Gaze,  and  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  the  miracle  of  the 
golden  light  shed  around  them  glorifies  in  the  highest 
degree  the  humble  models  that  the  artist  had  before  his 
eyes. 

At  the  end  of  the  Grande  Galerie  has  been  situa- 
ted, since  1900,  the  room  devoted  to  Van  Dyck  (Q), 
which  forms  as  it  were  a  sort  of  vestibule  leading 
up  to  the  Rubens  gallery.  It  contains  several  great 
works  of  the  Marie  de  Medicis  series  which  could 
not  be  placed  in  the  gallery.  The  most  admirable  of 
Van  Dyck's  works  in  this  room  are  the  great  eques- 
trian portrait  of  the  Marquis  de  Moncade,  and  the 
Vierge  aux  donateurs  (Virgin  receiving  offerings), 
which  partake  of  the  robustness  of  his  Antwerp 
paintings,  while  the  religious  element  is  treated  in 
a  more  delicate  and  sentimental  style  than  that  of 
Rubens.  Jordaens  is  represented  by  the  Vendeurs 
chassis  du  Temple  {the  Merchants  driven  out  of  the 
Temple),  one  of  his  most  vivid  and  personal  canv- 
ases, and  Grayer  by  a  few  fine  portraits  and  some 
religious  paintings  in  which  the  influence  of  Rubens 
is  clearly  to  be  seen. 

The  Rubens  Gallery.  —  A  short  flight  of  steps 
leads  down  to  the  former  Salle  des  Etats  (H),  which, 
since  1900,  has  been  the  Rubens  Room,  and  contains 
the  collection  of  great  paintings  executed  by  the 
Antwerp  master  in  glorification  of  Marie  de  Medi- 
cis (Plate  XIII). 
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Without  any  attempt  at  the  exact  reconstitutlon  of  the 
gallery  in  the  Luxembourg  palace,  built  by  order  of  Marie 
de  Medicis  by  Jacques  de  Brosse  and  decorated  by 
Rubens,  and  transformed  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  century, 
the  decorative  purpose  for  which  these  magnificent  pro- 
ductions were  created  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  The 
setting  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  which  renders 
them  still  more  striking,  was  very  skilfully  composed  by 
M.  Redon.  The  size  of  the  room,  unfortunately,  has  not 
allowed  all  the  21  works  by  Rubens  which  relate  the  his- 
tory of  Marie  de  Medicis  to  be  hung  there;  only  18  of  them 
could  be  brought  in. 

Rubens  received  the  order  in  1621,  and  immediately 
made  the  preliminary  sketches.  The  work  was  carried  out 
between  1622  and  1625  at  Antwerp,  and  his  pupils  lent  him 
considerable  help.  The  splendid  power  of  the  composition 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colouring  reveal  the  preponde- 
rance of  Rubens  himself,  however,  and  rank  these  produc- 
tions among  the  grandest  and  most  expressive  that  he  ever 
carried  out. 

The  small  rooms.  —  Parallel  with  the  Rubens 
gallery,  there  run  on  both  sides  some  smaller  rooms, 
set  apart  for  Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch  works  of 
small  size.  There  are  seven  on  each  side,  wdth  two 
additional  vestibules  and  two  passages.  The  best 
method  of  visiting  them  is  to  take  the  narrow  pas- 
sage on  the  right,  and  begin  by  the  rooms  (I)  which 
are  lighted  by  the  Cour  du  Carrousel. 

In  the  first  room,  after  having  crossed  an  ante- 
chamber in  which  are  hung  some  Primitive  Spanish 
panels,  we  come  to  the  series  of  Flemish  Primitives. 
The  place  of  honour  is  occupied  by  the  marvellous 
panel  by  Jan  Van  Eyck  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Vierge   an   donateur   (Virgin   receiving   offerings). 
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which  represents  Nicholas  Rollin,  the  chancellor 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  praying  before  the 
Virgin  (Plate  VII).  The  work  was  ordered  by 
him,  about  1425,  and  placed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Autun.  Due  attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  fine 
portrait  of  an  old  woman.,  and  the  Resurrection  by 
Memling,  as  well  as  to  an  important  triptych  by 
Roger  de  la  Pasture,  wrongly  called  Van  der  Wey- 
DEN,  for  the  painter,  a  native  of  Tournai,  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  Flanders  properly  so  called,  and  to 
a  curious  Scene  de  I'Enfer  (a  scene  in  Hell)  by  an 
unknown  master,  but  very  similar  in  spirit  to  the 
others. 

The  second  room  contains  somewhat  more  mo- 
dern works,  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIth  century,  such  as  the  Noces  de  Cana  (the  Mar- 
riage at  Cana)  by  Gerard  David,  the  beautiful 
Vierge  a.  I'enfant  (Virgin  with  a  child)  by  Quentin 
Metsys,  the  Banquiers  (Bankers)  by  the  same  Ant- 
werp painter,  which  open  the  series  of  genre-pain- 
ting, whereas  the  Aveugles  (the  Blind  Men)  by 
Brueghel  and  a  charming  little  landscape  by  the 
same  artist  reveal  the  tendency  of  these  northern 
painters  to  a  sometimes  satirical  and  trivial  real- 
ism, but  especially  their  wonderful  sympathy  with 
nature.  The  third  room  offers  the  contemporary 
productions  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Primitives 
XVth  and  XVIth  centuries).  The  Resurrection  de 
Lazare,  an  exquisite  panel  by  Gerard  de  Saint  Jean, 
who  belongs  to  the  school  of  Haarlem,  and  an  im- 
portant retable  by  the  Maitre  de  la  mort  de  Marie 
show   the   relationship    and   the    distinctive    diffe- 
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rences  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish  and  German  schools. 

The  next  two  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  German 
school  :  in  one  of  them,  the  Cologne  Primitives, 
such  as  the  Maitre  de  la  Sainte  Parente  or  the  Mai- 
TRE  de  Saint  Barthelemy,  appear  with  their  some- 
what precious  naivety,  their  crude  colouring,  or 
their  dramatic  sentiment,  expressed  by  methods 
which  are  derived  from  those  of  the  Flemings;  in 
the  other  are  to  be  found  the  great  masters  of  the 
XVIth  century,  Durer  to  whom  justice  is  scarcely 
done  by  a  few  gouaches  or  drawings,  Holbein,  who, 
on  the  contrary  upholds  his  claim  to  be  considered 
a  truthful  and  powerful  portraitist  by  his  Erasmus, 
his  Nicolas  Kratzer,  and  his  Anne  of  Cleves.  His 
Erasme  ecrivant  (Eramus  writing),  especially, 
painted  at  Basle  in  1523  during  a  stay  made  there 
by  the  artist  at  the  age  of  26,  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  Museum  (Plate  VIII). 

The  sixth  and  seventh  rooms  contain  the  collec- 
tion of  Flemish  paintings  which  formed  part  of  the 
bequest  of  Dr.  La  Gaze,  some  fine  works  by  Teniers, 
Brauwer,  and  some  drawings  by  Rubens,  etc. 

The  rooms  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building, 
which  overlook  the  Seine,  and  in  visiting  which  it  is 
best  to  begin  on  the  left  coming  from  the  Grande 
Galerie,  have  been  set  apart  for  the  lesser  Dutch 
masters,  the  first,  like  the  last  of  the  preceding 
series,  being  filled  by  Dutch  works  from  the  La 
Gaze  collection,  the  following  ones  containing 
paintings  from  the  older  collections  formed  in  great 
part  in  the  XVIII th  century,  at  the  time  when  this 
familiar,    exact    kind    of    art    was    particularly 
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admired,  and  its  productions  were  eagerly  sought 
after  by  public  and  private  personages. 

After  the  La  Gaze  room,  there  come,  first  of  all, 
grouped  together,  some  of  the  oldest  of  these  mas- 
ters (r*  halt  of  the  XVIIth  century),  such  as  Adrien 
Van  de  Venne,  Van  Steenwyck,  Mierevelt,  Pieter 
Lastman,  the  master  of  Rembrandt,  then  in  the  third 
cabinet,  the  matchless  master-pieces  of  Rembrandt 
already  mentioned,  the  Pelerins  d'Emmaiis  the  two 
Philosophes,  I'ange  Gabriel  et  Tobie,  etc.,  to  which 
have  been  adjoined  such  capital  productions  as  the 
Dentelliere  (the  Lacemaker)  by  Van  der  Meer  de 
Delft,  one  of  those  bright,  luminous  works  which 
please  our  modern  tastes  so  well,  and  the  Interieur 
by  Pieter  de  Hooch. 

Then  in  the  following  rooms  there  is  the  concourse 
of  works  portraying  amorous  conversations,  scenes 
of  domestic  life,  and  of  portraits  from  the  brushes 
of  Steen,  Van  Ostade,  Terburg,  Metsu,  and  Gerard 
Dou  (the  Femme  hydropique),  the  latter  one  of  the 
artists  whose  sense  of  light  is  nearest  that  of  Rem- 
brandt, without  counting  the  landscapes,  enlivened 
by  persons  and  animals,  painted  by  Ruysdael  (the 
Buisson)  (the  Hedge),  Van  Goyen,  Hobbema,  or  Paul 
Pottier  (the  Prairie)  (the  Meadow). 

Beyond  the  Rubens  Gallery,  the  rooms  containing  f/i«^ 
Chauchard  Collection  were  thrown  open  in  1910,  and 
those  containing  the  Schlichting  Collection  in  1920.  To 
avoid  going  backward  and  forwards,  they  may  both  be 
visited  immediately,  but  it  would  be  more  logical  to  take 
in  the  first,  at  least,  after  the  rest  of  the  modern  French 
rooms. 
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Schlichting  collection.  —  The  rich  collec- 
tion bequeathed  to  France  in  1914  by  a  great  Rus- 
sian nobleman,  Baron  Basil  of  Schlichting,  com- 
prises a  number  of  works  of  very  different  tech- 
niques and  periods  (room  Z).  We  shall  speak  later 
on  of  the  furniture  (see  p.  114).  Among  the  pic- 
tures belonging  to  the  different  schools,  mention 
may  be  made  here  of  those  which  complete  the 
series  already  visited,  and  may  be  taken  in  now, 
especially  a  splendid  Rubens,  representing  a  my- 
thological episode,  Ixion  trompe  par  Junon  (Ixion 
deceived  by  Juno),  a  splendid  study  of  the  nude,  a 
curious  Baignade  {Bathing  scene)  by  the  Dutch 
artist  Nicolas  Maes,  and  the  portrait  of  a  painter 
by  Franz  Hals.  The  Italian  paintings  are  less 
important,  with  the  exception  of  two  brilliant 
works  by  Tiepolo.  Finally,  the  French  school  is 
represented  by  some  charming  productions  by 
Boucher,  Fragonard,  and  Nattier,  as  well  as  by 
an  exquisite  sketch  by  Prudhon  for  his  Zephir. 
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If  it  is  wished  to  visit  the  Rooms  devoted  to  the 
French  School  after  having  seen  all  the  foreign 
Schools,  the  entrance  to  the  small  French  rooms 
will  be  found  towards  the  middle  of  the  Grande 
Galerie,  in  coming  back  from  the  Rubens  gallery.  If 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  decided  to  give  a  whole 
visit  to  it,  the  starting  point  will  be  the  same,  if  the 
historical  order  is  to  be  observed.  It  will  therefore 
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be  necessary  to  pass  through  the  Salon  Carre  and 
the  first  two  thirds  of  the  Grande  Galerie,  unless  it 
be  preferred  to  go  straight  up  by  the  MoUien  stair- 
case to  the  small  rooms  overlooking  the  Cour 
Lefuel  and  the  Carrousel. 

In  any  case,  after  a  rapid  glance  through  the 
first  room  (K),  which,  with  a  few  canvases  and  a 
good  selection  of  drawings  by  the  artists  attracted 
to  Fontainebleau  by  Francois  F"^  —  Rosso,  Primatic- 
cio,  Nicolo  deli'Abbate,  etc.  —  forms  a  link  with  the 
Italian  school,  the  visit  should  begin  with  the  room 
called  the  Room  of  the  French  Primitives  (L),  in 
which  there  are  assembled  the  oldest  specimens 
of  the  art  of  drawing  and  painting  in  France  pos- 
sessed by  the  Museum. 

The  french  Primitives..   The  art  of  the 

XlVth  century,  which  itself  proceeds  from  the  work 
of  several  generations  of  decorators  in  fresco  and 
illuminators,  is  represented  here  by  some  fine 
miniatures  placed  in  glass  cases  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  but  especially  by  the  Parement  d'autel  de  la 
cathedrale  de  Narbonne  {Altar-cloth  from,  the 
cathedral  of  Narbonne),  painted  in  wash  on  white 
silk  (towards  1375)  for  King  Charles  V,  whose  effigy 
is  introduced;  then  at  the  end  of  the  XlVth  century 
there  appear  an  exquisite  little  Vierge  assise 
(Virgin  seated)  painted  in  distemper,  with  a  child 
Jesus  falling  asleep  over  his  book  (middle  of  the 
left  panel)  and,  in  the  middle  case,  the  round  pic- 
ture bearing  on  the  obverse  the  arms  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,   and  representing   the  Pere   eternel 
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avec  le  Christ  mort  (God  the  Father  with  Christ 
dead).  Another  small  picture,  of  the  same  clear, 
refined  style,  a  Pitie  de  Notre  Seigneur  (Pieta  of  our 
Lord)  of  the  time  of  Charles  VI,  like  the  shutters  of 
a  cabinet  enclosing  a  carved  Virgin,  are  gifts  of 
recent  date  which  have  singularly  enriched  these 
series,  so  important  for  the  history  of  our  national 
art. 

The  beginning  of  the  XVth  century  is  represented 
by  two  retables  from  the  Chartreuse  of  Champmol 
near  Dijon  which  are  attributed  to  two  artists  from 
the  Netherlands  settled  in  that  town  —  Jean 
Malouel  and  Henri  Bellechose.  The  more  import- 
ant of  them  portrays  on  a  golden  background  a 
Christ  crucifie  (Christ  crucified)  and  several  scenes 
from  the  Martyre  de  saint  Denis  (Martyrdom  of 
St.  Denis). 

To  the  middle  of  the  XVth  century  belongs  the 
work  of  the  great  painter  and  illuminator  Jean 
FouQUET  of  Tours. 

Fouquet,  the  best  of  whose  work  was  done  somewhere 
between  1440  and  1480,  is  represented  in  the  Louvre  as  a 
miniature  painter  by  two  leaves  —  placed  in  the  middle 
case  —  taken  from  the  Livre  d'Heures  d'Etienne  Chevalier, 
{the  Book  of  Hours  of  Etienne  Chevalier),  the  rest  of  which 
is  at  Chantilly,  and  by  two  fine  miniatures  from  a  book  of 
ancient  history,  the  Bataille  de  Cannes  and  the  Coiironne- 
ment  d' Alexandre.  His  talent  as  a  painter  is  revealed  by  two 
great  portraits,  one  of  which,  more  Gothic  in  style  than  its 
fellow,  and  probably  painted  before  his  visit  to  Rome, 
represents  King  Charles  VII  towards  1443,  and  the  other, 
somewhat  richer,  with  its  background  of  gilded  architec- 
ture Italian  in  style,  is  the  portrait  of  Guillaiime  Jouvenel 
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des  Ursins,  dating  from  about  1460  (PI.  IX).  The  fine  portait 
of  the  Homme  au  verve  de  vin  {Man.  with  a  glass  of  wine), 
the  masterly  brushworlc  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  XVth  century,  has  also  been 
attributed  to  Fouquet,  but  without  sufficient  ground. 

The  touching  Notre  Dame  de  Pitie,  which  was 
brought  from  Villeneuve-les-Avignon,  and  the 
celebrated  Retable  da  Parlement  which  was  still 
exhibited  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Palais  de  Justice 
in  Paris,  belong  to  Fouquet's  period,  but  to  other 
provincial  schools,  and  are  even  perhaps  the  work 
of  some  artist  from  abroad.  Finally,  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  paintings,  softer  and  more  graceful 
in  style,  contemporaneous  with  Charles  VIII  or 
Louis  XII,  which  are  in  the  manner  of  the  Maitre  de 
Moulins,  the  unknown  artist  of  the  valuable  retable 
kept  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  town,  a  Sainte  Made- 
leine, especially,  the  delicate,  expressive  charm  of 
which  is  closely  allied  with  that  of  the  sculpture  of 
our  School  of  the  Loire. 

The  XVIth  century.  —  The  following 
room  (M)  contains  paintings  still  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  French  tradition,  as  is  seen  in  the  portraits 
by  FRANgois  Clouet  and  his  school.  The  portrait 
of  the  botanist  Pierre  Quthe,  dated  1562,  is,  however 
one  of  the  few  canvases  signed  by  the  master. 
Another  of  this  long  series  of  portraits  of  kings  and 
princes,  that  of  Francois  Z'^'"  jeune,  has  beeen  attrib- 
uted, but  without  sufficient  ground,  to  his  father 
Janet  Clouet.  Side  by  side  with  these,  there  is  the 
display  of  the  Italianism  of  the  School  of  Fontaine- 
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bleau,  where  the  first  place  must  be  awarded  to 
Rosso  and  Primaticcio,  brilliant  decorators  whose 
facile  genius  and  academical  virtuosity  are  shown 
us  to-day  principally  by  their  drawings,  and  whose 
pupils,  Freminet,  Perrier,  and  Dubois  are  of  little 
value.  The  Jugement  dernier  (Day  of  Judgment)  by 
Jean  Gousin,  formerly  considered  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  French  school,  merely  bears  witness  to  the 
development  of  the  Italian  methods. 

The  XVIIth  century.  —  The  next  room 
(N)  gives  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the  spirit 
of  traditional  realism,  which  is  principally  repre- 
sented by  portraitists  who  proceed  from  the 
Clouets,  and  by  those  curious  artists,  the  brothers 
Le  Nain,  painters  from  the  provinces,  whose  talent 
was  so  unequal  and  who  were  so  wrapped  up,  like 
their  confreres  from  the  North,  in  the  representa- 
tion of  surrounding  reality.  The  Forge  and  the 
Reunion  paysanne  (Peasant  gathering)  ^  on  view 
here,  with  the  Repas  villageois  (Village  feast)  in 
the  La  Gaze  room,  are  their  most  expressive  and 
most  finished  works. 

This  room  contains  as  well  part  of  the  work  of 
Philippe  de  Ghampaigne,  an  artist  born  in  Brussels, 
but  brought  up  and  settled  in  France.  His  por- 
traits, so  true  to  nature  and  so  sympathetic,  espe- 
cially those  which  delineate  the  religieuses  and  the 
friends  of  Port-Royal,  are  most  powerful  and 
expressive  works. 

After  crossing  the  MoUien  staircase,  the  room 
containing   works   of   the   XVIIth   century   (P)    is 
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reached.  Here  the  art  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII 
and  of  Louis  XIV  is  richly  illustrated  by  the  paint- 
ings of  Simon  Vouet,  a  disciple  of  the  school  of 
Bologna,  and  a  skilful  and  prolific  decorator,  and 
by  those  of  his  pupils  Blanchard,  Lahyre,  Sebastien 
Bourdon,  etc.,  whose  ecclesiastical  productions  are 
often  insignificant  enough. 

In  the  Mollien  staircase  can  be  seen  a  part  of  the 
panels  executed  by  Lesueur  between  1646  and 
1648  for  the  convent  of  the  Chartreux  of  Paris.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  religious  art 
of  the  XVIIth  century  has  preserved  something  of 
the  fervour  and  robust  simplicity  of  the  mediaeval 
artists.  Several  of  these  panels  are  in  this  room, 
among  them  (third  bay)  the  Mort  de  saint  Bruno 
(Death  of  St.  Bruno),  which  from  its  studied 
sobriety,  is  really  impressive.  Lesueur  was  also  a 
graceful  society  painter,  as  in  seen  from  his  decor- 
ation of  the  Lambert  hotel,  and  especially  from  his 
series  of  Muses,  so  fresh  in  colouring,  and  so  winn- 
ing, if  so  modern. 

Philippe  de  Champaigne,  a  painter  of  infinitely 
more  powerful  talent  and  greater  moral  worth,  is 
here  to  the  fore  again,  with  his  great  portraits  of 
Louis  XIII  and  Richelieu,  and  especially  with  the 
Ex-voto  on  which  he  has  represented  his  daughter, 
a  religieuse  at  Port-Royal,  miraculously  cured  of 
an  illness,  by  the  side  of  the  Mother  Superior  Agnes 
Arnauld. 

We  come  now  to  another  great  artist  of  a  quite 
different  order  —  Poussin,  who,  in  his  Bergers 
d'Arcadie  {Arcadian  shepherds),  his  Mo'ise  sauve 
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des  eaux  (Moses  saved  from  the  waters),  his  Dio- 
geneSy  his  Inspiration  du  poete  (Plate  X),  and 
twenty  other  pictures  drawn  from  the  Bible,  the 
Gospels,  or  from  fables,  without  counting  his  por- 
trait of  himself,  reveals  his  austere  genius,  nour- 
ished on  Graeco-Roman  antiquity,  and  creative  of 
an  art  at  once  sober  and  expressive,  but  rather 
admired  than  imitated  by  his  contemporaries. 

These  artists,  with  Lebrun  at  their  head,  deco- 
rated, in  the  Italian  style,  the  churches  and  palaces 
of  the  XVIlth  century  with  compositions  such  as 
the  Martyre  de  saint  Etienne  offered  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  goldsmiths  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  Madeleine,  which  shows  so  clearly  the  influence 
of  the  Carrachi,  or  the  Batailles  d' Alexandre 
(Room  Q)  which  were  used  as  designs  for  tapestry 
at  the  Gobelins. 

Side  by  side  with  these,  the  landscapes  of  a 
Claude  Lorrain,  and  the  portraits  of  a  Mignard  or 
a  Rigaud  give  clear  expression  to  the  taste  of  the 
great  century  for  mingled  pomp  and  orderliness, 
brilliancy  and  mitigated  naturalism.  (See  especially 
the  portraits  of  Louis  XIV  in  court  dress,  of  Bos- 
suet,  and  of  Philippe  V  d'Espagne,  by  Rigaud). 

The  large  room  in  the  Pavilion  Denon  (Q)  which 
comes  next  contains  some  more  works  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  a  curious  meeting  of 
artists  by  Puget,  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Dauphin 
by  Mignard,  and  also  a  certain  number  of  XVIIIth 
century  productions  which  foreshadow  the  freer, 
happier,  more  picturesque  art  that  was  soon  to 
flourish  in  France. 
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The  XVIIIth  century.  ^  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Salle  Denon,  opposite  the  XVIIth  century 
Room,  is  the  room  containing  the  psRntings 
belonging  to  the  XVIIIth  century  (R).  Many  are 
the  works  here,  academical,  fanciful,  or  realis- 
tic, by  which  the  eye  will  be  charmed  and  the 
attention  arrested. 

Like  the  preceding  room,  it  has  been  divided, 
since  1920,  into  three  bays,  and  enlivened  with  a 
few  pieces  of  furniture  and  some  marble  or  terra- 
cotta busts  of  the  same  period  as  the  canvases 
around  them. 

The  first  bay  contains  works  of  the  transition 
period,  such  as  those  of  Coypel,  Santerre,  and 
OuDRY,  in  which  the  taste  for  more  vivid  colouring 
and  more  vigorous  movement  in  the  compositions, 
the  lighter,  daintier  grace  of  certain  figures,  the 
stronger  feeling  for  reality,  announce  the  birth  of 
a  new  spirit  in  the  coming  century. 

But  it  is  in  the  second  that  there  are  the  most 
significative  works.  Due  attention  must  be  paid  in 
the  first  place  to  the  Embarquement  pour  Cythere 
{Embarking  for  Cythera),  by  Watteau  (Plate  XI), 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  left  panel. 
This  is  the  most  typical  of  his  ((Fetes  Galantes  », 
and  was  painted  in  honour  of  his  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academic  in  1717.  He  returned  to 
the  subject  later,  in  a  picture,  now  in  Berlin,  more 
complete  and  finished,  but  less  free  and  poetic. 
Opposite  it  there  are  several  pastoral  and  mythol- 
ogical paintings  by  Boucher,  the  voluptuous  char- 
acter and  pleasing  charm  of  which  caused  them  to 
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be  greatly  admired  by  Louis  XV  and  his  contempor- 
aries. 

The  sober,  truthful  painting  of  Chardin,  which 
was  likewise  greatly-  esteemed,  shows  another 
aspect  of  the  taste  of  the  period,  from  about  1720 
to  1750;  his  Benedicite,  his  Pourvoyeuse  (Woman 
bringing  food)  and  his  Enfant  aa  toton  {Child  with 
teetotum)  are  master-pieces  of  simple  realism, 
marvels  of  brushwork,  and  wonderfully  skilful  in 
their  management  of  shades  of  colour. 

Were  it  not  for  his  charming,  luminous  Legon  de 
musique,  Fragonard,  with  his  Corresus,  would 
figure  here  as  a  precursor  of  the  neo-classic  art  of 
the  end  of  the  century,  which  the  pictures  of 
Greuze,  such  as  the  Accordee  de  village  (The  Vil- 
lage Betrothal)  and  the  Malediction  paternelle 
(The  Father's  Curse),  represent  as  returning  to  a 
somewhat  affected  simplicity.  Notice,  too,  will  be 
given  to  the  works  of  the  portraitists,  celebrated 
to-day,  such  as  Tocque,  Nattier,  Perronneau, 
Mme  Vigee-Lebrun,  and  the  landscape  painters 
such  as  Joseph  Vernet  and  Hubert  Robert. 

The  third  bay  of  the  room  leads  the  visitor  as  far 
as  the  end  of  the  century  and  even  a  little  further; 
certain  works,  more  cramped  and  a  little  heavier, 
like  those  of  Vien,  foreshadow  the  coming  predo- 
minance of  style  over  grace  and  gallantry.  But  it  is 
David  who  is  to  be  the  principal  leader  of  the  neo- 
classic  movement.  His  works  are  exhibited  a  little 
further  on.  Prudhon,  alone,  is  here  the  representa- 
tive of  the  new  ideals  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire,  though  they  are  toned  down  by  the  tradi- 
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tions  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  still  in  force,  and 
especially  by  personal  conceptions,  as  is  seen  in  his 
Justice  et  sa  Vengeance  poursuivant  le  Crime 
(Justice  and  her  Vengeance  pursuing  Crime)  and 
his  Enlevement  de  Psyche  {Rape  of  Psyche)^  his 
portraits,  and  especially  that  of  Josephine  a  la  Mal- 
maison  (Plate  XII),  of  all  of  which  it  might  be  said 
that  the  dramatic  sentiment  or  the  dreaminess  they 
body  forth  foretell  the  coming  of  Romanticism. 

The  XlXth  century.  —  Salle  des  Sept  Cbe- 
mlnees  and  Salle  Henri  II.  —  There  is  to-day  in  the 
Louvre  an  important  collection  of  French  paintings 
belonging  to  the  XlXth  century,  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  been  as  logically  arranged  as  might  be 
desired.  To  continue  to  follow  the  historical  order 
hitherto  adopted  in  our  visit  to  the  collections,  it 
would  be  necessary,  on  leaving  the  XVIIIth  century 
room,  to  cross  the  Daru  staircase  and  the  room 
containing  the  collection  of  ancient  jewels,  and 
reach  the  room  called  that  of  the  Sept  cheminees 
(T),  where  there  are  assembled  the  principal  canv- 
ases belonging  to  the  Revolutionary  and  Imperial 
l^eriods,  and  where  David  reigns  supreme.  There 
can  be  seen  his  early  works,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  XVIIIth  century  spirit,  then  his  Serment 
des  Horaces  (the  oath  of  the  Horaces)  (1785)  and 
his  Brutus  (1789),  which  were,  so  to  speak,  the 
manifestoes  of  the  new  classical  school.  Carefully 
finished  portraits  —  M.  and  Mme  Pecoul,  the  Seri- 
ziats,  Mme  Recamier  —  reveal,  in  his  early  years 
as  well  as  in  his  maturity,  the  essentially  realistic 
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turn  of  his  genius,  which  was  to  find  full  scope  in 
the  Sacre  de  Napoleon  (the  Coronation  of  Napo- 
leon) and  other  pictures  painted  by  order  of  the 
Emperor.  But  his  Enlevement  des  Sabines  (the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines)  and  his  Leonidas  aux  Ther- 
mopyles  bear  the  impress  of  his  doctrinarian  aes- 
thetics. 

The  first  of  these  two  famous  pictures  has  had 
to  be  placed  in  the  neighbouring  room  (U),  called 
the  Salle  Henri  II,  which  used  to  be  the  anticham- 
ber  of  the  Kings,  and  has  still  a  fine  carved  wooden 
ceiling,  dating  from  the  XVIth  century.  It  is  side  by 
side  with  some  very  classical  works  by  David's 
pupils  Gerard  (Amour  et  Psyche)^  Guerin  (Andro- 
maque  et  Pyrrhus),  Girodet-Trioson  (Endymion 
and  Funerailles  d'Atala).  One  of  these  last  can- 
vases, as  far  as  the  subject  is  concerned,  at  any 
rate,  bears  witness  to  the  sway  of  the  modern  ideas 
already  represented  by  Chateaubriand  in  contem- 
porary literature.  But  it  is  Gros,  a  respectful  pupil 
of  David's,  however,  who  the  first  forgets  his 
master's  lessons  and  paints  his  Bonaparte  a  Arcole, 
and  his  picturesque  and  highly  coloured  evocations 
of  the  Napoleonic  Epopee,  the  Pestiferes  de  Jaffa 
(The  Plague-stricken  at  Jaffa)  and  the  Bataille 
d'Eylau,  and  paves  the  way  for  Romantisicm. 

The  new  Salle  des  Btats.  —  One  should  now 
return,  through  the  XVIIIth  century  room,  to  the 
third  room  opening  into  the  Salle  Denon  (S),  which 
contains  the  principal  works  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  XlXth  century. 
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Romanticism  makes  its  appearance  with  the 
Radeau  de  la  Meduse  {The  Raft  of  the  «  Meduse  »), 
by  Gericault  (1819),  who  was  too  soon  carried  off. 
It  blazes  forth  in  the  brilliant  works  of  Delacroix, 
the  Dante  et  Virgile  aux  Enfers  (Dante  and  Virgil 
in  Hell)  (1822),  the  Massacres  de  Scio  (Massacres  of 
Scio),  the  Sardanapale,  then  in  the  Femmes  d' Alger 
(Women  of  Algiers),  V Entree  des  Croises  a  Cons- 
tantinople (The  Entrance  of  the  Crusaders  into 
Constantinople) y  and  the  Liberie  guidant  le  peuple 
(Liberty  guiding  the  people).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Apotheose  d'Homere  (Apotheosis  of  Homer),  by 
Ingres  bears  witness  to  the  resistance  of  the 
classical  school,  defended  by  an  artist  whose 
genius,  the  essence  of  which  was  grasp  of  reality 
and  sense  of  form,  had  long  since  expressed  itself 
in  portraits  (M.  et  Mme  Riviere,  Berlin)  and  studies 
from  the  nude  (the  Odalisque,  the  Baigneuse 
(Female  Bather),  the  Bain  turc  which  are  truly 
marvels. 

Among  these  striking  canvases,  many  of  them  of 
very  large  dimensions,  there  are  few  examples  of 
the  school  of  landscape  painting  which  flourished 
between  1830  and  1850.  This  school  was  born  of  the 
Romantic  movement,  but  its  scope  is  wider,  and  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  glories  of  French  art.  It  is 
abundantly  represented  elsewhere.  Its  importance, 
however,  is  shown  by  several  remarkable  works, 
such  as  the  Sortie  de  foret  (On  the  edge  of  the 
forest)  by  Rousseau,  the  Matinee  (Morning)  by 
CoROT,  the  vigorous  Glaneuses  (the  Gleaners)  by 
Millet,  the  animated  landscapes  by  Troyon,  the 
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greenly  smiling  Remise  des  chevreuils  (Roebuck 
in  cover)  by  Courbet. 

Two  great  works  by  this  same  Courbet,  which 
strikingly  embody  the  ideals  of  the  Naturalist 
school  posterior  to  1850,  the  Enterremeni  a  Ornans 
(Burial  at  Ornans)  and  the  Atelier  (the  Workshop), 
have  recently  found  a  place  in  this  «  Salon  Carre  » 
of  the  French  school.  There  they  are  in  full  light 
and  in  all  the  radiance  of  their  glory,  beside  the 
Homme  blesse  (the  Wounded  Man)  and  the  Source, 
two  rich  and  powerful  works  by  the  Franche- 
Comte  master. 

Close  at  hand,  paintings  which  knew  their  hour 
of  fame,  like  the  Malaria  by  Hebert,  or  the  Mare- 
chal  Prim  by  Henri  Regnault,  seem  to-day  to  us  to 
have  no  place  in  the  evolution  of  the  school  which, 
on  the  contrary,  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  Olympia 
by  Edguard  Manet,  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  the 
Impressionist  school.  The  work  looks  somewhat 
lonely  as  yet  in  this  setting,  but  it  will  certainly  one 
day  be  surrounded  by  a  host  of  luminous,  animated 
paintings,  belonging  to  the  modern  school. 

New  rooms  containing  English  and  French 
paintings.  —  The  growth  of  the  modern  collections, 
and  the  need  to  find  room  for  the  large  canvases 
just  mentioned,  has  led  to  all  the  paintings  of  small 
size  being  removed  from  the  Salle  des  Etats.  They 
will  be  found  in  the  series  of  rooms  formerly  set 
aside  for  the  Drawings,  in  the  Vieux  Louvre, 
between  the  square  courtyard  and  the  rue  de 
Rivoli. 
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Two  rooms  of  this  series  (80  and  81)  are  devoted 
to  the  English  school  :  The  principal  masters 
represented  here,  Reynolds  (Portrait  of  Master 
Hare,  bequeathed  by  Alphonse  de  Rothschild), 
RoMNEY,  Raeburn,  La WHENCE,  belong  to  the  XVlIlth 
century,  and  have  all  the  brilliant  qualities  of 
society  painters  wMch  are  so  highly  appreciated 
to-day,  although  some  more  modern  artists,  like 
Constable  and  Bonington  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  founders  of  the  modern  school  and  to  be  in 
their  right  place  here. 

The  next  room  that  is  come  to  (82)  is  filled  by  a 
collection  of  drawings,  studies  in  water-colours, 
and  pastels,  on  which  are  found  the  names  of 
Ingres,  Delacroix,  Millet,  and  Rousseau,  as  well 
as  those  of  Manet,  Berthe  Morizot  and  Toulouse- 
Lautrec.  The  three  following  ones  (83,  84,  85) 
contain  collections,  somewhat  diverse  in  character, 
as  in  the  gallery  of  an  amateur,  in  which  there  are 
some  exquisite  works  by  Corot  (landscapes  and 
figures),  by  Daubigny,  by  Millet,  by  Delacroix 
(studies  of  interiors  worthy  of  the  Dutch  masters 
or  the  most  advanced  of  our  modern  artists),  some 
curious  productions  by  Chasseriau,  or  works 
equally  well  known,  though  of  absolutely  different 
tendencies,  such  as  the  Vierge  a.  I'Hostie  (Virgin 
with  the  Host)  and  the  Sixtine  by  Ingres,  the 
Hamlet  by  Delacroix,  and  the  Vague  {The  Wave) 

by  COURBET. 

A  little  further  on,  through  the  rooms  containing 
the  objects  of  art,  there  will  be  found,  in  the 
staircase  leading  up  to  the  second  story  (VII)  (at  the 
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corner  of  the  Colonnade)  cartoons  by  Prud'hon  and 
Paul  Huet,  and  frescoes  by  Ghasseriau,  saved 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Gour  des  Gomptes.  At  the  top 
of  this  staircase,  on  the  right,  there  is  a  room  in 
which  are  exhibited  some  pictures,  recently  brought 
from  the  Luxembourg,  by  Jules  Breton,  Gerome, 
and  Rosa  Bonheur,  as  well  as  the  Coin  de  table 
{Corner  of  table)  by  Fantin-Latour;  on  the  left,  in 
the  room  before  the  Thomy-Thiery  collection  will 
be  found  some  celebrated  works  by  Gorot,  such  as 
the  Beffroi  de  Douai  {The  Belfry  of  Douai)  and  the 
Vues  de  Rome  {Scenes  from  Rome)  left  by  him  to 
the  Louvre,  the  Mare  {Pond)  by  Daubigny  or  the 
Tepidarium  by  Ghasseriau,  and  in  the  following 
one,  works  by  Fromentin,  Eugene  Lami,  Francois 
and  Meissonier. 

Collection  La  Caze.  —  If  we  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Dutch  series  mentioned  above  (see 
page  30),  a  few  Italian  and  Spanish  works,  such  as 
a  Velasquez  and  the  Pied  bot  {Club  Foot)  by  Ribera 
which  are  to  be  seen  here,  it  is  principally  in 
French  paintings  belonging  to  the  XVIIth  and 
XVIIIth  century  that  the  La  Gaze  collection  (V),  left 
to  the  Louvre  in  1869,  is  rich.  Many  of  them  are 
worthy  of  mention  ;  several  of  them  have  been 
remarked  upon.  Suffice  it  to  draw  attention  to  the 
marvellous  Gilles,  by  Watteau,  one  of  the  few  great 
figures  of  that  master,  the  Portrait  de  famille 
{Family  Portrait)  by  Largilliere  and  the  Baigneuse 
{Female  Bathers)  by  Fragonard.  Joined  to  the 
fifteen  paintings  of  figures  or  still  life  by  Ghardin, 
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which  are  of  rare  excellence,  they  prove  by  thems- 
elves the  taste  of  La  Gaze,  and  the  capital  import- 
ance of  his  liberal  gift. 

The  Thomy=Thiery,  Chauchard,  Moreau,  and  Ca= 
mondo  collections.  —  The  collections  of  the  Louvre 
were  greatly  increased  also,  as  far  as  the  XlXth 
century  is  concerned,  by  the  arrival,  in  1902,  1907, 
1910,  and  1914,  of  the  Thomy-Thiery,  Moreau, 
Chauchard,  and  Camondo  collections.  Each  of  them 
is  on  view  separately,  but,  unfortunately,  in  diffe- 
rent and  widely  distant  parts  of  the  palace. 

The  Thomy-Thiery  collection  was  one  of  the  first 
important  groups  of  paintings  to  represent  in  the 
Louvre  the  French  1830  school,  which  had  hitherto 
been  too  neglected  by  the  official  buyers.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  comj)osed  of  works  by  Corot, 
especially  the  Route  de  Sin-le-Noble  (Plate  XIV), 
and  by  Daubigny  and  Troyon,  with  a  series  of 
powerful  works  by  Decamps,  and  some  remarkable 
productions  by  Delacroix  (Medee,  Rebecca). 

The  splendid  collection  which  Alfred  Chauchard 
bequeathed  to  the  State  (W,  X,  Y)  contains  many 
canvases  signed  by  these  same  artists,  some  of  them 
bought  for  a  high  price  at  the  big  sales.  It  comprises 
works  of  world-wide  fame,  such  as  the  Angelus,  or 
the  Bergere  (Shepherdess),  by  Millet,  and  others 
by  the  same  painter,  which,  like  the  Fileuse 
(Woman  spinning)  or  the  Vanneur  (The  Winn- 
over),  shed  quite  as  much  lustre  on  his  name.  Meis- 
SONIER,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  Liseurs  (Readers) 
and  his  ISH^  is  seen  in  the  light  to  which  his  cont- 
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emporaries  were  accustomed,  cold  and  minutely 
exact. 

Both  collections  contain  some  fine  specimens  of 
animals  in  bronze  by  Barye. 

The  interest  of  the  valuable  and  attractive  col- 
lection, formed  principally  by  Adolphe  Moreau,  and 
given  by  his  son,  M.  Etienne  Moreau-Nelaton  in 
1907  (it  is  on  view  temporarily  in  the  Pavilion  de 
Marsan  —  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs),  is  due  to  the 
amateurs  who  constituted  it  having  sought  to  obtain 
rarer  examples  and  having  shown  a  more  widely 
eclectic  taste.  The  Cathedrale  de  Chartres,  by  Go- 
rot,  the  Nature  morte  (Still  life)  by  Delacroix,  the 
Sortie  de  I'ecole  turque  (Turkish  School  dismissed), 
by  Decamps  are  the  most  important  works  in  the 
classical  series.  But  the  Hommage  a.  Delacroix  by 
Fantin-Latour,  the  Dejeuner  sur  I'herbe  (The  Pic- 
nic) by  Manet,  the  Pont  d'Argenteuil  by  Claude 
Monet,  a  very  fine  Carriere,  several  Puvis  de  Gha- 
vannes  lend  it,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  national 
collections,  a  still  greater  and  newer  interest. 

Finally,  the  latest  in  date,  the  Gamondo  collec- 
tion, brought  to  the  Louvre  at  the  eve  of  the  war, 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  completing  the  se- 
ries of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  XlXth  century 
by  adding  to  them  a  compact  group  of  the  most 
modern  of  all,  the  Impressionist  school. 

A  marvellous  portrait  by  Perronneau  and  some 
very  fine  drawings  by  Watteau,  Latour,  Boucher, 
Prudhon,  etc.,  have  close  relationship  to  the  art  of 
the  XVIIIth  century,  to  which  we  shall  came  back. 
Two  studies  by  Delacroix,  two  figures  by  Gorot  an- 
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nounce  the  evolution  of  the  school  of  1830  towards 
that  masterly  grasp  of  the  atmosphere  which  comes 
after  1860  with  Manet  (the  Fifre,  Lola  de  Valence, 
Au  piano.  Pay  sage  et  Fleurs),  and  especially  with 
Claude  Monet,  Sisley,  and  Pissarro.  The  taste  and 
curiosity  of  this  enlightened  amateur  had  extended 
as  far  as  Cezanne  and  Van  Gogh,  whose  introduc- 
tion into  the  Louvre  was  not  without  causing  some 
scandal. 

But  the  most  considerable  and  newest  group,  at 
the  time  of  the  gift,  is  undoubtedly  the  ten  paintings 
and  fifteen  drawings  and  pastels  by  the  great  inde- 
pendent, Edgar  Degas,  the  friend  of  the  Impressio- 
nists, but  himself  a  realist  and  stylist  above  all,  in 
his  Danseuses,  his  Chevaux  de  courses  (Race- 
horses), his  Blanchisseuses  (Washerwomen),  his 
Baigneuses  (Women  bathing)  and  his  powerful  por- 
traits. 
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Over  and  above  the  paintings  on  view  in  the  rooms 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  their  size,  are  still  too  small,  a  certain  number 
of  works,  mostly  French,  belonging  to  the  XVIIth  and 
XVIlIth  centuries,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  rooms 
containing  the  Furniture  (see  further  on,  page  106)  and 
in  the  following  rooms,  which  were  at  one  time  set 
apart  for  a  fairly  rich  exhibition  of  the  drawings  of  the 
masters. 

This  exhibition  had  to  be  given  up,  as  it  was  judged 
to  be  dangerous  for  the  preservation  of  the  drawings. 
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To  tell  the  truth,  it  constituted  only  a  selection  of 
the  40.000  drawings  that  the  Louvre  possesses,  and 
w^hich  form  a  Cabinet  des  Dessins  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Its  origin  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV;  but  it  has  been  considerably  enlarged  since 
then.  It  is  not  possible  nor  even  desirable  that  the 
entire  collection  should  be  placed  on  view  at  the  same 
time;  but  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  hoped  that  one  day, 
by  means  of  repeated  exhibitions,  a  greater  number 
may  be  submitted  to  the  public  gaze.  Amateurs  and 
students,  moreover,  can  always  obtain  permission  to 
examine  its  different  components. 

The  two  galleries  facing  north  over  the  rue  de 
Rivoli  (94  and  94  bis)  are  intended  for  occasional  exhi- 
bitions. 

Besides  the  above,  several  series  are  permanently 
on  view,  and  make  it  possible  to  gather  an  idea  of  the 
lively  interest  of  this  form  of  art. 

We  have  mentioned  the  drawings  of  Durer  and  of 
Holbein  (cabinet  I)  and  those  of  the  school  of  Fontai- 
nebleau  (room  K),  as  well  as  the  beautiful  studies 
belonging  to  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  centuries  in  the 
Camondo  collection.  There  are  a  few  more  examples 
belonging  to  the  XVIIIth  century  in  the  Furniture 
rooms.  The  whole  of  one  small  room  (93)  is  given  up 
to  the  drawings  of  Watteau  and  another,  close  by 
(93  bis),  to  those  of  Prudhon.  Finally,  between  the  Ar- 
conati  Visconti  collection  and  the  Gallery  n°  94  is  a 
small  room  (86)  the  walls  of  which  are  entirely  cover- 
ed with  the  drawings  and  studies  of  Barye,  the  gift 
of  M.  Zoubaloff. 

Gouaches,  Pastels.  —  In  a  small  room 
(88  A),  which  has  to  be  crossed  to  reach  the  room 
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containing  the  Pastels,  has  been  placed  the  collec- 
tion of  gouaches,  studies,  and  painted  boxes,  the 
work  of  Van  Blarenberghe,  left  to  the  Louvre  by 
his  heirs,  some  years  ago.  A  room  placed  symmetr- 
ically with  this  one  (88  B)  contains  the  collection  of 
drawings  and  miniatures  by  Isabey,  the  gift  of 
Mme  Wey-Isabey.  Boxes  adorned  with  miniatures 
by  the  most  brilliant  representatives  of  this  exqui- 
site art  of  our  XVIIIth  century  are  moreover  on 
view  in  the  Furniture  rooms. 

The  room  in  which  there  are  the  Pastels  (89)  con- 
tains besides  the  fine  collection  of  English  and 
French  miniatures  given  by  M.  Doistau;  but  the 
attention  is  principally  attracted  by  the  marvellous 
collection  of  XVIIIth  century  portraits  which  are  its 
glory.  La  Tour  wins  enthusiastic  admiration  with 
his  penetrating  vision  of  the  human  visage,  and  his 
brilliant  portrayal  of  contemporary  costumes  as 
seen  in  his  celebrated  Portrait  de  Mme  de  Pompa- 
dour. The  King,  the  Queen,  the  philosopher,  d'Alem- 
bert  (Plate  XV),  Maurice  de  Saxe,  the  sculptor  Le- 
moyne,  the  artist  himself,  appear  in  their  turn, 
presented  with  unrivalled  mastery.  Perronneau, 
his  rival,  is  perhaps  less  well  represented.  Yet  what 
an  exquisite  figure  is  that  of  his  Fillette  en  bleu 
(girl  in  blue)  and  what  skill  is  shown  in  his 
portraits  of  Laurent  Cars  or  of  Van  Robais  !  The 
charming  works  of  their  precursors,  such  as 
Vivien  and  Rosalba  Garriera,  or  those  of  the 
pastellists  of  the  end  of  the  century,  such  as  Du- 
CREUX,  Mme  Vigee-Lebrun,  or  Mme  Labille-Guyard, 
pale  beside  these  powerful  presentments   of  the 
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human  visage.  No  one,  however  can  fail  to 
respond  to  the  charm  given  by  their  honesty  and 
their  touching  simplicity  to  the  two  portraits  in 
pastels  of  Chardin  in  old  age,  with  his  linen  cap 
and  his  spectacles,  and  of  his  wife. 

CHALCOGRAPHY 

There  is  no  reference  here  to  a  collection  of  prints 
placed  on  view.  What  is  meant  is  a  collection  of  engra- 
ved plates.  Prints  are  made  with  them,  in  a  regular 
workshop,  and  sold  to  the  public. 

This  department,  which  helps  to  preserve  the  works 
of  French  engravers,  and  is  an  extremely  useful  agent 
for  the  diffusion  of  art,  is  an  important  source  of 
revenue  for  the  Museum,  in  spite  of  the  low  price  at 
which  the  prints  are  sold,  the  profits  from  the  sales 
being  handed  over  each  year  to  the  Caisse  d'acqui- 
sition  des  M usees  nationaux. 

The  institution  dates  back  to  Louis  XIV  and  the 
series  of  plates  which  he  ordered  from  the  engravers 
of  his  time,  for  the  representation  of  the  glorious  acts 
of  his  reign,  his  fetes,  his  palaces,  etc.  It  survived  the 
Revolution,  was  enriched  by  the  stock  of  engraved 
plates  from  the  old  Academic,  and  later  by  the  fresh 
orders  given  by  the  successive  regimes.  This  increase 
still  continues  regularly  in  our  days.  The  gift  of  the 
plates  belonging  to  the  Societe  frangaise  de  gravure 
has  added  a  whole  series  of  works  by  the  masters  of 
modern  engraving.  The  finest  paintings  in  the  Museum, 
copied  by  skilful  hands,  are  nearly  all  there,  with  a 
large  number  of  others  from  different  European  col- 
lections. 
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The  printing  is  carried  out  in  the  workshops  situa- 
ted on  the  entresol  of  the  Grande  Galerie,  and  the  sale 
of  the  finished  productions  to  the  public  in  the  rooms 
which  are  contiguous.  Three  show  rooms  precede  the 
sale-room;  some  specimens  of  the  most  important 
works  in  the  collection  are  exhibited  there. 

The  public  is  admitted  every  day  by  the  Porte  Jean- 
Goujon,  situated  at  N°  36,  quai  du  Louvre,  which 
also  serves  as  the  access  to  the  Museum  of  the  Far 
East  (PZan//,  VIII). 

A  counter  for  the  sale  of  the  prints  is  placed  in  the 
Museum  itself,  in  the  Salle  Denon  (Q). 


Second  Visit 
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The  collection  of  antique  marbles,  or  simply  of 
antiques,  is  certainly,  next  to  the  paintings,  the  most 
famous  and  most  popular  part  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.  It  its  moreover  one  of  the  oldest  departments 
of  the  Museum,  as  its  constitution  goes  back  to  the  col- 
lections of  antiques  and  reproductions  of  antiques 
assembled  by  Fran9ois  I"  in  the  XVIth  century. 

These  collections,  greatly  enlarged  during  the 
XVIIth  century,  but  still,  like  the  Paintings,  dispersed 
throughout  the  royal  residences,  formed  with  these 
latter,  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  the  nucleus 
of  the  Museum  opened  in  the  Louvre  by  the  National 
Convention.  This  nucleus  was  enriched,  under  the 
Revolution  and  the  Empire,  by  large  numbers  of 
famous  works,  obtained  by  confiscations,  by  purchase, 
and  by  force  of  arms.  The  events  which  took  place  in 
1815  made  it  necessary  to  give  up  the  most  celebrated 
of  them. 

During  the  XlXth  century,  the  acquisition  of  the 
Borghese,  the  Choiseul-Gouffier,  and  the  Campana 
collections,  as  well  as  the  labours  of  French  archaeolo- 
gists and  explorers  brought  to  the  Museum  valuable 
specimens.  But  henceforward  less  attention  was  paid 
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to  their  decorative  interest  or  to  the  quality  of  the  clas- 
sical models,  and  much  more  to  their  historical  and 
documentary  value.  But  the  obtaining  of  these  prizes 
from  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  classical  East  has  been 
rendered  difficult  by  the  passing  of  laws,  in  the  differ- 
ent Mediterranean  countries,  protecting  the  antiqui- 
ties. Even  when  excavations  of  great  extent  have  been 
undertaken,  as  at  Olympia  or  Delphi,  the  governments 
that  had  gone  to  the  expense  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
on  the  spot  the  originals  of  the  works  exhumed. 

The  collections  at  the  Louvre  comprise,  in  the  first 
place,  the  series  of  Graeco-Roman  marbles  brought 
together  before  the  XlXth  century,  and  often  restored 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time.  A  certain  number 
of  them,  interesting  as  they  are  as  archaeological  docu- 
ments, present  quite  as  much  interest  as  evidence  of 
the  taste  of  our  classical  centuries.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
often  possible,  beneath  these  reproductions  of  late 
date,  to  discover  something  of  the  plastic  beauty  and 
historical  interest  of  the  originals  which  inspired 
them.  But  our  galleries  contain,  in  smaller  numbers  it 
is  true,  specimens  of  Grecian  sculpture,  some  of  which 
have  an  artistic  value  equal  to  their  fame,  such  as  the 
Victoire  de  Samothrace  and  the  Venus  de  Milo.  They 
possess,  moreover,  excellent  Roman  series. 

Furthermore,  series  of  casts,  such  as  those  of  Del- 
phi, the  reproductions  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
French  Ecole  d'Athenes,  or  like  the  collections, intended 
for  purposes  of  study,  in  the  Salle  du  Manege,  make  it 
possible  to  acquire  in  the  Louvre  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  evolution  and  the  high  value  of  the  antique  plastic 
arts. 

Modern  archaeological  science,  besides,  has  not 
limited  itself,  in  its  restitution  of  the  art  and  life  of 
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ancient  times,  to  the  study  of  the  great  works  of 
sculpture.  The  different  forms  of  applied  and  indus- 
trial art  have  been  of  the  utmost  help,  and  the  modern 
inquirer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  witnessed,  in  these 
vases,  these  statues,  these  little  bronzes,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  less  solemn,  more  intimate,  more  living  an- 
tiquity. Rich  collections,  methodically  arranged,  call 
to  mind  these  diverse  aspects  of  antique  art,  and  are 
worthy,  not  only  of  the  attention  of  savants,  but  of  all 
those  who  seek  obtain  in  the  Museum  either  an  artistic 
emotion,  or  practical  information  as  regards  the 
means  of  introducing  art  into  the  usual  matter  and 
manner  of  life. 

Situation  of  the  collections,  —  The  antique 
marbles  occupy,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Vieux 
Louvre,  the  place  of  honour,  the  large  old  Salle 
Basse,  called  the  Salle  des  Cariatides  (14),  on 
account  of  the  celebrated  tribune  that  Pierre  Lescot 
had  set  up  there  by  Jean  Goujon  (it  bore  already,  in 
the  XVIIIth  century,  the  name  of  Salle  des 
Antiques  and  was  used  as  a  depot  for  the  royal 
marbles),  as  well  as  the  suite  of  rooms  that  are 
contiguous  to  it  in  the  wing  perpendicular  to  that 
of  Pierre  Lescot  (5  to  13)  and  in  the  Petite  Galerie 
(15  to  19)  which,  from  the  XVIlh  century  onwards, 
continued  the  buildings  of  the  Louvre  towards  the 
Seine.  These  rooms  were  inhabited  successively  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  by  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  by 
Anne  d'Autriche.  The  antiques  occupy  also  the 
Pavilion  Daru,  where  there  is  the  great  staircase 
(I)  of  the  Nouveau  Louvre  (it  has  always  remained 
unfinished),  and  the  Daru  and  Mollien  galleries, 
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(1  and  2)   which  open  on  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
Pavilion  Denon. 

Access  is  obtained  either  by  the  entrance  to  the 
Salle  des  Cariatides,  at  the  foot  of  the  Henri  II 
staircase  (Pavilion  de  I'Horloge),  or  through  the 
door  of  the  Pavilion  Denon  opening  on  to  the  Gour 
du  Carrousel. 

Three  rooms  have  also  been  set  aside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Assyrian  collections  for  the 
sculptures  found  in  Cyprus  and  in  Asia  Minor  (49, 
50,  51).  The  entrance  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Asiatic 
staircase  in  the  Colonnade  (VI). 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge  is 
the  room  containing  the  antique  Bronzes  (22).  The 
Jewels  are  in  a  room  (23)  between  the  Salle  des 
Sept  Cheininees  and  the  Galerie  d'ApoUon.  On  the 
same  floor,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wing  of  the 
Vieux  Louvre  which  is  parallel  to  the  Seine  is  occu- 
pied by  the  collections  of  smaller  marbles,  of  works 
in  ivory  or  glass,  and  especially  of  vases  and  sta- 
tuettes in  terra-cotta,  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Etruria,  or  Rome^.  A  part  of  this  wing,  fitted  up 
under  the  Restoration,  was  once  called  by  the  name 
of  Musee  Charles  X,  and  another,  set  aside  under 
the  second  Empire  for  the  exhibition  of  the  collec- 
tion Campana,  is  still  frequently  designed  by  the 
name  of  Musee  Campana. 

Access  is  obtained  either  by  the  Egyptian  stair- 

(1)  The  importance  of  the  collections  of  ancient  cera- 
mics in  the  Louvre  is  such  that  they  constitute  a  separate 
department  joined  on  to  that  of  the  Oriental  Antiquities. 
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case  in  the  Colonnade  (V)  and  the  Egyptian  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  or  by  the  Daru  staircase  (I)  and 
the  Salle  des  Sept  Gheminees  (T). 

Finally,  the  large  Salle  du  Manege  (21)  built 
under  Napoleon  III  between  the  Lefuel  and  Vis- 
conti  courtyards  (entrance  by  the  Pavilion  Denon) 
contains  the  collection  of  casts  representing  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  art. 

The  Daru  and  MoUien   Galleries.  — 

When  a  visitor,  coming  from  the  Cour  du  Carrou- 
sel, enters  the  Louvre  by  the  Pavilion  Denon,  he 
finds  himself  in  the  centre  of  a  double  gallery, 
which  was  built  by  the  architects  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  forms  as  it  were  a  vast  and  stately 
vestibule  to  the  Museum.  Here  have  been  placed  the 
casts  from  the  antique,  a  part  of  which  were  execu- 
ted at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  time  of  Francois  I®% 
under  the  direction  of  Vignole  and  Primaticcio  (on 
the  right,  in  the  Mollien  Gallery  (2),  casts  of  Ariane 
and  the  Gladiateur,  with  some  fine  antique  mosaics 
in  the  centre;  on  the  left,  in  the  Daru  gallery  (1), 
casts  of  Hercule  Commode,  of  Diane  a.  la  hiche  of 
Apollon  du  Belvedere^  etc.).  Between  the  bronzes 
are  placed  at  regular  intervals  sarcophagi  of 
various  origins. 

The  staircase.  —  The  casts  from  Del- 
phi  and   the   Victory   of   Samothrace. 

—  At  the  end  of  the  Daru  gallery,  the  visitor  comes 
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to  the  staircase  at  the  head  of  which  there  stands, 
in  all  its  magnificent  grandeur,  the  colossal  Victory 
of  Samothrace,  poised  for  flight  (Plate  XVII). 

The  statue  was  discovered  in  1863  in  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace by  M.  Ch.  Champoiseau,  the  French  Consul.  In  1883, 
M.  Champoiseau  completed  his  discovery  by  that  of  the 
prow  of  the  vessel  which  served  as  a  pedestal  to  the 
statue.  It  was  only  then  that  it  was  set  up  as  we  see  it  now 
(the  left  half  of  the  breast  and  the  right  wing  are  resti- 
tutions in  plaster).  The  mutilation  of  the  head  and  arms 
has  been  respected.  However  it  is  known  from  an  antique 
medal  representing  it,  that  the  Victory  or  Nike  held  a 
trumpet  in  the  right  hand  and  a  trophy  in  the  left.  Savants 
are  agreed  to  situate  the  execution  of  the  figure  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  and  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  some  disciple  of  the  sculptor 
ScoPAS,  the  creator  of  the  celebrated  Mausoleum  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  much  of  whose  hardiness  and  expressiveness 
of  movement  it  posseses. 

On  the  various  landings  of  the  Daru  staircase  are 
exhibited  reproductions  of  the  principal  works 
discovered  at  Delphi  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Ecole  frangaise  d'Athenes.  Here  can  be  seen  two 
ancient  statues  of  Apollo;  the  great  Sphinx  set  up 
by  the  people  of  Naxos;  the  bas-reliefs,  already 
very  advanced  in  style,  of  the  Tresor  des  Atheniens, 
and  the  complete  reconstitution  of  the  Tresor  des 
Cnidiens;  finally,  a  graceful  group  of  dancers  back 
to  back,  and  the  fac-simile  in  bronze  of  the  marvel- 
lous Aurige  {The  Charioteer) ,  so  severe  and  perfect 
in  style,  and  such  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
art  of  the  beginning  of  the  V*^  century. 
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The  Greek  Room.  —  Passing  rapidly  under 
the  Daru  staircase  and  crossing  likewise  the  Salle 
de  la  Rotonde  (3)  where  the  Mars  Borghese,  the 
replica  of  a  statue  of  the  school  of  Polycletus, 
gives,  however,  a  happy  idea  of  the  plastic  art  of  the 
V*"  century  in  Greece,  the  visitor  reaches  the  Greek 
room  (4),  where  he  will  find  assembled  the  most 
precious,  or  at  any  rate,  the  purest  works  in  the 
Museum. 

The  archaic  period  is  represented  principally  by 
the  statue  in  the  middle,  the  Hera  de  Samos  (The 
Samian  Hera),  in  which  the  primitive  type  of  sta- 
tue-column is  maintained,  and  by  several  nude 
figures  of  youths,  from  which  can  be  seen  how  the 
sense  of  beauty,  viril  and  active,  freed  itself,  during 
the  VI th  century,  from  the  formulae  partly  inherit- 
ed from  the  East. 

To  the  period  when  the  Greek  genius,  with  all  the 
subtle  delicacy  of  Ionian  art,  was  bursting  into 
blossom,  there  belong  the  bas-relief  of  Thasos,  in 
which  exquisitely  proportioned  Graces  defile  be- 
hind Apollo  and  Mercury,  and  also  the  bas-relief  of 
the  Exaltation  de  la  Fleur  {The  Uplifting  of  the 
Flower),  adorned  with  two  halflength  figures  of 
women  facing  each  other,  the  one  lifting  an  open 
flower. 

The  art  of  the  classical  period  is  represented  by 
the  Metopes  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and 
the  fragments  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which 
comprise  a  fragment  of  the  frieze  of  the  Panathe- 
naea  (Plate  XVIII),  and  two  small  heads,  one  from 
a  metope,  and  the  other  from  the  frieze. 
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The  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  was  constructed  about 
the  year  460  B.  C.  and  decorated  by  the  sculptors 
Paeonios  and  Alcamenes.  The  ruins  were  cleared  away 
between  1875  and  1881,  by  a  German  mission.  But  as  early 
as  1829,  a  French  mission  whicti  had  accompanied  the 
Morean  expedition  had  undertaken  some  excavations,  and 
the  specimens  collected  by  J.-J.  Dubois  and  the  architect 
Abel  Blouet  had  been  given  to  France  by  the  Greek  Senate. 
They  were  important  fragments  of  metopes  representing 
the  Labours  of  Hercules  in  which  the  Dorian  hero  is  de- 
picted subduing  the  Cretan  bull,  or  bringing  to  Minerva 
one  of  the  birds  from  the  Stymphalian  lake. 

The  Parthenon,  commenced  during  the  year  454  by  the 
architect  Ictinos,  and  decorated  by  a  host  of  sculptors 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Phidias,  is  still  stand- 
ing, fairly  complete,  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Most  of 
the  sculptures  were  taken  away  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth 
century  by  Lord  Elgin  and  sold  in  1816  to  the  British 
Museum.  But  about  the  same  time  several  pieces  were  col- 
lected at  Athens  by  the  Frenchman  Fauvel  acting  on 
behalf  of  Choiseul-Gouffier,  our  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  these  pieces  that  the  Louvre  posseses  to-day; 
a  metope  representing  a  Centaur  carrying  off  a  woman, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  frieze  representing  six  young  girls 
and  two  priests  of  the  Procession  of  the  great  Panathenaea 
which  was  displayed  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cella. 

The  same  room  contains  several  striking  heads 
belonging  to  the  Vth  century.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  simplicity  and  nobility.  To  the  IVth  cen- 
tury belongs  a  magnificent  fragment  of  a  statue  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  sometimes  called  the  Inopos, 
as  well  as  a  whole  series  of  funeral  steles,  placed 
generally  in  the  windows  looking  on  the  Seine,  and 
on  which  can  be  seen  graceful  figures  of  young 
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women  at  their  toilette,  or  some  touching  meeting 
of  the  Greek  family. 

Graeco-Roman  sculpture.  —  The  galleries 
contiguous  to  the  Greek  Room  in  the  building  si- 
tuated between  the  Louvre  courtyard  an  the  Jardin 
de  rinfante,  as  well  as  the  Salle  des  Cariatides, 
contain  the  collections  of  antique  marbles,  the 
interest  of  which  has  already  been  touched  upon. 

On  leaving  the  Greek  Room,  at  the  end  of  a  suite 
of  rooms  which  is  passed  through  rapidly  (Corridor 
de  Pan,  Salles  du  Sarcophage  de  Medee,  de  I'Her- 
maphrodite,  du  Sarcophage  d'Adonis,  de  Psyche, 
5,  6,  7,  8),  the  visitor  perceives  the  statue  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  standing  alone  in  the  last  bay  of  the 
gallery  (9)  as  in  a  kind  of  sanctuary.  The  beauty  of 
this  great  masterpiece  attracts  the  eye  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  works  before  it  (Plate  XVI). 

A  passing  glance  must  be  given,  however,  in 
room  6  to  the  very  fine  torso  of  Minerva,  in  the 
style  of  Phidias,  formerly  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts. 

Discovered  in  1820  in  the  island  of  Milo,  the  Venus  was 
acquired  by  M.  de  Marcellus,  with  the  help  of  the  consular 
agent  L.  Brest,  for  the  Marquis  de  Riviere,  our  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  who  offered  it  to  Louis  XVIII.  Different 
fragments  found  at  the  same  time,  but  which  do  not  all 
belong  to  the  statue  nor  even  to  the  same  period,  are  to 
be  seen  in  glass  cases  and  around  the  room.  In  spite  of 
every  attempt,  the  exact  attitude  of  the  statue  remains  a 
mystery.  As  it  stands,  however,  and  in  spite  of  its  muti- 
lation, it  is  a  figure  of  striking  beauty,  in  which  the  Vth 
century  ideal  of  noble  and  serene  grandeur  is  combined 
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with  the  striving  after  a  more  human  grace  which  marks 
the  following  century.  It  was  most  probably  the  IVth  cen- 
tury which  saw  the  execution  of  the  statue,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  the  most  famous  representations  of  Aphrodite 
nude  or  half  nude. 

In  coming  back  through  the  suite  of  rooms  over- 
looking the  Seine  (Salles  de  la  Melpomene,  de  la 
Pallas,  du  Heros  combattant,  10,  11,  12),  we  shall 
meet  with  several  other  important  figures  which 
convey  fairly  well  the  new  ideal  of  the  generations 
which  came  after  Phidias,  and  especially  that  of 
the  school  of  Praxiteles.  Mention  must  be  made  of 
the  Genie  de  VEternel  sommeil  (Genius  of  Eternal 
Sleep),  and  the  Apollon  Sauroctone  (Apollo  the  Li- 
zard Killer),  the  Aphrodite  with  clinging  draperies, 
called  the  Venus  Genitrix,  and  the  one  half  nude, 
found  at  Aries,  the  type  of  which  has  several  points 
of  contact  with  the  Venus  of  Milo.  Other  works, 
such  as  the  busts  of  Alexander  and  Homer,  the 
Heros  combattant  (The  fighting  Hero),  or  the  Gla- 
diateur  Borghese,  the  Atalante  and  the  Marsyas 
pendu  (Marsyas  hung)  demonstrate  the  new  effort 
towards  realism,  the  movement  and  the  dramatic 
expression  of  the  Hellenistic  period. 

A  glance  will  be  given,  too,  to  the  series  of  small 
marbles  in  the  room  containing  the  Heros  combat- 
tant. Some  of  them  are  of  the  purest  and  most 
exquisite  Greek  style. 

To  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Greece  and  the 
triumph  of  Rome  belong  again  the  celebrated 
works  in  the  Salle  du  Tibre  (13),  such  as  the  Diane 
chasseresse  (Diana  the  Huntress),  the  Venus  ac- 
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croupie  (Venus  crouching)  from  Vienne,  or  the 
colossal  Tibre  found  at  Rome  in  the  XVIth  cen- 
tury, at  the  same  time  as  the  Nil  in  the  Vatican  ; 
also  those  in  the  Salle  des  Cariatides  (14)  which 
can  be  seen  before  returning  towards  the  Greek 
room,  the  Mercure  attachant  sa  sandale  or  the 
Jason,  the  Philosophes  assis  (Philosophers  seated) 
and  the  famous  Enfant  a.  Vote  (Child  with 
Goose). 

Roman  Sculpture.  —  On  returning  through 
the  Greek  Room  and  the  Rotonde  de  Mars,  wc  find 
ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  the  rooms  at  the  foot 
of  the  Daru  staircase  and  to  those  forming  the 
Petite  Galerie,  where  there  are  assembled  the  series 
of  sculptures  which  bear  the  imprint  of  the  Roman 
genius  alone.  There  are,  first,  the  room  in  which  the 
use  of  coloured  marbles  reveals  the  taste  for  luxury 
and  ostentation  which  came  with  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  Empire  (Salle  des  Prisonniers  bar- 
bares  under  the  Daru  staircase),  and  the  one  in 
which  (15)  is  seen  the  development  of  the  art  of  the 
historical  and  realistic  bas-relief,  so  many  speci- 
mens of  which  adorned  the  triumphal  arches  or 
Trajan's  Column.  Here  are  portrayed,  as  in  the 
magnificent  fragment  of  a  bas-relief  from  the 
Ara  pads  augustae,  or  around  an  altar  from  the 
temple  of  Neptune  at  Rome,  official  religious  pro- 
cessions and  ceremonies  (Salle  de  Mecene).  Then 
there  are  the  rooms,  finally  (16,  17,  18,  19),  in  which 
the  naturalistic  instinct  of  the  race  finds  full  scope 
in  the  series  of  statues  and  busts  which  are  at  times 
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of  such  brutal  truth  and  of  such  prodigious  histo- 
rical interest. 

To  follow  the  historical  development  of  Roman 
sculpture,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  and  begin  by  the  Salle  d'Auguste  (19), 
and  then  return. 

The  series  begins  with  the  so-called  Jules  Cesar 
which  is  to-day  considered  to  be  Antiochus  III,  roi 
de  Syrie,  the  host  of  conquered  Hannibal,  whereas 
the  Mercure  nil  (Mercury  naked),  also  called  the 
Orateur  romain,  is  thought  to  be  rather  the  effigy 
of  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Then  come 
Pompey,  Sylla,  Brutus,  Agrippa,  all  powerful  and 
strikingly  individual  faces.  Augustus  next  is  seen  at 
different  times  of  life,  in  his  toga  or  his  cuirass,  with 
his  sister  Octavia  and  his  son-in-law  Tiberius',  then 
comes  all  the  series  of  Caesars,  now  with  tragical 
and  brutal  faces,  like  Nero  or  Caracalla,  now  smil- 
ing or  melancholy  under  their  curly  wigs,  like  Ha~ 
drian  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  down  to  the  weak,  degen- 
erate countenances  of  an  Eugenius  or  a  Honorius 
towards  the  V*^  century  of  our  era  and  the  ruin  of 
the  Western  Empire. 

African  Antiquities.  —  At  the  foot  of  the 

Daru  staircase,  to  one  side,  will  be  found  the  gal- 
lery set  apart  for  the  antiquities  from  the  North  of 
Africa  (20).  Here  are  numerous  inscriptions,  lamps, 
and  mosaics,  by  the  side  of  very  ordinary  draped 
Roman  statues,  but  also  of  some  very  fine  examples 
of  transplanted  Greek  art  —  a  charming  little  bust 
of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Mauretania,  the  head  of  a 
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Medusa,  and  a  fragment  of  a  Venus  soutenant  sa 
draperie  (Venus  holding  up  her  robes),  which  are 
of  the  purest  style. 

The  Salle  des  moulages  (casts).  —  A 

collection  of  the  most  celebrated  types  of  antique 
statuary  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  a  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  which  is  perforce  incomplete,  and.  can- 
not but  contain  works  of  the  most  widely  different 
style.  Unfortunately  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in 
the  Louvre  to  extend  as  much  as  might  be  wished 
these  series,  so  useful  for  purposes  of  study.  Never- 
theless, in  the  old  Salle  du  Manege  (21)  will  be 
found  reproductions  of  the  very  curious  works  dis- 
covered in  Crete,  a  certain  number  of  primitive 
figures,  the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  from  the  Par- 
thenon, the  Discobolus  and  the  Doryphore  of  Poly- 
cletus,  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  the  Victory  of 
Paeonios,  the  various  Aphrodites,  the  sisters  of  our 
Venus  de  Milo,  etc. 

Grecian  Antiquities  from  Asia.  —  In 

the  rooms  adjoining  those  containing  the  Assyrian 
antiquities,  situated  at  the  other  side  of  the  cour  du 
Louvre,  there  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  monuments 
from  Phcenecia  and  Cyprus  (49),  in  which  the 
imprint  of  Asiatic  art  is  easily  recognized,  then  the 
fruits  of  the  excavations  carried  out  at  Miletus  in 
1873  by  MM.  O.  Rayet  and  Thomas  (50),  with  the 
colossal  bases  from  the  temple  of  the  Didymaeon 
Apollo,  which  date  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
Vth  century;  and  the  very  fine  torse  d'homme  nu 
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(Torso  of  naked  man),  of  gigantic  size,  from  the 
theatre  of  Miletus,  and  finally,  in  the  room  called 
Magnesie  du  Meandre  (51),  a  long  frieze  from  a 
temple  of  Diana,  representing  a  fight  between 
Greeks  and  Amazons,  which  was  brought  to  the 
Louvre  in  1843,  as  well  as  several  fragments  from 
Smyrna  or  Halicarnassus. 

Jewelry  and  antique  bronzes.    —  The 

visit  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  may  be 
very  happily  rounded  off  by  a  few  moments  spent 
among  the  smaller  works  on  view  in  the  different 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  mentioned  above^. 

The  room  where  the  Jewels  are  exhibited  (23) 
contains,  besides  the  glass  case  full  of  funeral  orna- 
ments, mostly  Etruscan,  such  as  golden  crowns, 
fibulae,  collars,  etc.,  a  case  containing  silver  sta- 
tuettes and  masks  found  in  Gaul,  and  another  con- 
taining a  marvellous  treasure  of  Roman  silver, 
found  at  Bosco-Reale,  near  Pompeii,  and  given  to 
the  Louvre  by  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild. 

The  room  containing  the  Bronzes  (22)  is  preceded 
by  a  vestibule,  in  which  there  is  a  pretty  large  sta- 
tue of  Apollo,  in  gilt  bronze,  found  in  France,  near 
the  theatre  of  Lillebonne.  It  contains  also  a  large 
number  of  statuettes  and  common  objects,  enclosed 
for  the  most  part  in  glass  cases.  Some  attention, 
however,  will  be  given  to  two  matchless  works,  not 
in  the  cases,  and  worthy  to  rank  with  the  master- 
pieces in  the  Greek  room.  They  are  the  Apollo  de 

(1)  For  all  this  part,  see  Plan  III. 
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Piombino,  the  replica  of  the  original  statue  by  the 
sculptor  Kanakhos,  and  the  bust  of  the  young 
athlete  from  Beneventum,  which  belongs  to  the  art 
of  Vth  century.  The  neighbouring  case  (middle 
window)  contains  some  very  valuable  small 
bronzes,  a  Dionysos  found  at  Olympia,  a  Venus 
pudique,  a  Hercule  au  repos,  a  replica  of  the  Far- 
nese  Hercules,  etc.  Here  and  there  around  the  room 
can  be  seen  Greek  and  Etruscan  mirrors,  armours, 
lamps,  household  utensils,  without  counting  a  very 
fine  series  of  animals. 

Small    marbles,    wood,    plaster,    and 

ivories.—  The  Salle  de  Clarac  (24),  the  first  in  the 
Masee  Charles  X,  for  the  ceiling  of  which  Ingres 
painted  his  Apotheose  d'Homere,  contains,  in  glass 
cases,  a  fairly  large  number  of  small  marbles,  as 
well  as  of  objects  of  wood,  plaster,  bone,  etc.  The 
case  by  the  fireplace  contains  several  ivories  of  a 
low  period,  among  which  there  is  the  famous  Bar- 
herini  ivory,  representing  a  Byzantine  Emperor  on 
horseback,  which  dates  from  the  Vlth  century. 

Ancient  Ceramics.  —  The  entrance  to  the 
two  suites  of  rooms  given  up  to  antique  ceramics, 
which  are  rarely  open  at  the  same  time,  is  in  the 
Salle  des  Sept  Cheminees,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  from  the  Salle  de  Clarac. 

If  but  little  time  can  be  spent  in  this  department, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  see  the  rooms  overlooking 
the  courtyard,  the  first  of  which  (25)  contains  a 
series  of  vases,  amphorae,  bowls,  etc.,  made  in  Italy 
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in  imitation  of  Greek  models,  but  less  pure  in  form 
and  more  ornate,  and  the  second  (26)  a  marvellous 
collection  of  Greek  statuettes  found  at  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,  some  of  which  are  primitive,  showing  the 
vigour  and  awkwardness  which  characterized  the 
promising  attempts  of  the  first  Greek  artists,  while 
others  bear  the  imprint  of  the  grandeur  and  severity 
of  the  style  of  the  Vth  century,  though  the  majority 
date  from  the  IVth  century,  that  period  of  delicate 
charm  and  penetrating  grace,  the  golden  age  of 
the  statuette  (Plate  XIX).  Some  remarkable  Greek 
vases,  especially  funeral  lekuthoi  with  a  white 
ground,  are  side  by  side  with  these  statuettes,  and 
show  in  the  paintings  which  adorn  them  (offerings 
on  tombs  and  funeral  ceremonies)  the  matchless 
skill,  the  freedom  and  ease  of  the  style  of  these 
industrial  designers,  whose  work,  however,  merely 
reflects  that  of  the  Greek  painters,  who  have  left  us 
no  other  trace  of  their  genius. 

The  third  room  (27)  contains  principally  works 
in  terra  cotta,  Greek  in  style,  but  found  outside 
Greece,  at  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  or  around  Gyrene. 
They  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  productions  of 
Hellenistic  art,  which  evinces  a  greater  animation 
and  a  leaning  towards  an  academic  style,  and  show 
us  the  kind  of  realistic  and  grotesque  conceptions 
in  which  the  modellers  of  the  third  century  at  times 
delighted. 

The  series  of  rooms  looking  on  the  Seine  begins 
Avith  a  room  called  the  Salle  des  Origines  compa- 
rees  (28),  a  visit  to  which  is  very  instructive,  reveal- 
ing as  it  does  the  parallel  development  of  the  plas- 
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tic  art  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  Greece.  Then  comes  the  Salle  de 
Myrina  (29)  the  glass  cases  in  the  middle  of  which 
contain  the  treasures  discovered  by  MM.  Pottier, 
S.  Reinach,  and  Veyries  in  a  necropolis  near 
Smyrna,  —  elegant  statuettes,  the  sisters  of  those 
from  Tanagra,  but  often  more  animated  and  com- 
plicated, and  of  a  more  sensuous  grace. 

In  the  next  two  rooms  (30  and  31),  set  apart  for 
Etruscan  antiquities,  are  to  be  found  rather  ordi- 
nary black  vases  in  bucchero  nero,  tombs  in  terra 
cotta,  realistically  decorated  (among  which  is  the 
Grand  sarcophage  de  Cervetri),  plaques  covered 
with  paintings,  etc. 

The  chronological  development  of  the  art  of 
painting  on  vases,  which  reflects  the  great  painting 
of  the  years  between  the  Vllth  and  the  IVth  cen- 
turies, can  be  studied  in  four  large  rooms  (32,  33,  34, 
35).  Here,  too  can  be  followed  the  ingenious  search- 
ing after  forms  of  the  artist-potters  of  Greece. 
There  are  first  of  all  (32)  vases  of  Corinthian  or 
Ionian  style  with  zones  of  animals.  Oriental  in  char- 
acter, placed  one  above  the  other,  then  (33)  compo- 
sitions of  black  figures,  of  an  early  date,  illustra- 
ting the  heroic  legends  of  Greece,  then  (34)  the  fine 
cups,  bowls,  or  amphorae,  with  red  figures,  on 
which  the  same  subjects  are  developed  with  a  har- 
monious ease  and  magnificence  which  deserves  to 
assure  the  fame  of  such  artists  as  Douris  and 
EuPHRONios;  last  of  all  (35),  appear,  at  the  bottom 
of  cups,  some  familiar  subjects  which  announce 
the  IVth  century  with  its  more  animated  and  com- 
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plicated  Bacchic  scenes,  side  by  side  with  the  series 
of  curiously  shaped  vases,  called  rhytons,  and 
embossed  vessels  which  foretell  the  decadence  of 
the  art  of  painting  on  vases. 

Antique  glass  and  frescoes.  —  A  last 

room  (36)  situated  near  the  Pavilion  de  la  Colon- 
nade is  devoted  to  antique  glass  ware,  and  contains 
also  in  the  cases  along  its  walls  some  specimens, 
from  Herculaneum  or  Bosco-Reale,  of  antique 
painting  as  it  was  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
monuments  —  valuable  frescoes  showing  us  the 
qualities  and  method  of  working  of  the  decorators 
of  the  Roman  period,  but,  on  acount  of  their  late 
date,  of  a  very  inferior  style  to  all  that  the  painted 
vases  have  to  show  us. 
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If  the  art  of  classical  antiquity  is  richly  represented 
in  the  Louvre,  as  has  been  seen  in  our  preceding  visit, 
the  same  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  that  of  the 
peoples  of  the  East  of  ancient  times  —  the  Egyptians, 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  etc.  The 
two  departments  given  to  it  contain  the  most  ancient 
monuments  in  the  Museum.  In  both  of  them,  a  great 
number  of  the  exhibits,  inscriptions,  for  instance,  have 
little  interest  for  any  but  specialists;  there  are,  how- 
ever, many  works  of  art,  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  which, 
over  and  above  their  historical  value,  are  well  calcula- 
ted to  draw  the  attention  of  the  mere  visitor.  In  this 
rapid  review,  we  shall  enlarge  upon  this  category  of 
objects  only. 

Nothing  in  these  departments  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  ancien  regime,  nor  even  from  the  Revolutio- 
nary and  Imperial  Museums.  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
archaeology  came  into  being  only  in  the  XlXth  centu- 
ry. But  as  the  science  developed,  thanks  often,  to  the 
labours   of  French  savants,   and   the  discoveries   of 
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French,  searchers  and  explorers,  fresh  collections  en- 
riched the  Museum.  As  regards  Egypt,  there  were  in  the 
first  place  the  collections  arranged  by  Jomard  in  1816, 
increased  by  Champollion  (1828),  and  later  by  Mariette 
(1850),  and,  finally,  by  the  numerous  acquisitions  made 
without  interruption  since  then  in  Egypt.  As  regards 
Assyria,  there  are  the  fruits  of  the  expeditions  of 
Botta  (1843)  and  Place  (1851);  as  regards  Chaldea,  the 
discoveries  of  M.  de  Sarzec  (1877-1881)  and  of  Com- 
mandant Cros;  as  regards  Persia,  those  of  the  Dieula- 
foy  and  Morgan  missions,  etc. 

Situation  of  the  collections.  —  The  Egyptian  anti- 
quities occupy  the  great  gallery  in  the  Colonnade 
(37)  (entrance  on  the  left  under  the  gateway,  coming 
from  the  Place  Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois)  and  the 
small  gallery  parallel  to  it  (39),  the  landings  of  the 
staircase  called  the  Escalier  Egyptien  (V),  and  in 
the  last  place  a  series  of  five  rooms  on  the  first  of 
the  wing  parallel  to  the  Seine,  looking  on  the  Cour 
carree. 

The  Oriental  antiquities  occupy  the  gallery  oppo- 
site the  above  mentioned  one,  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Colonnade  (45)  (right  side),  the  staircase 
called  the  Escalier  Asiatique  (VI)  and  three  large 
rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

Furthermore,  these  two  departments  have,  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Nouveau  Louvre,  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Pavilion  de  la  Salle  des  Etats,  a  double 
annex,  with  a  special  entrance  in  the  Cour  du  Car- 
rousel, comprising  the  room  called  the  Salle  da 
Mastaha  and  the  Nouvelle  Salle  de  Susiane. 
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Egyptian  Sculpture.—  The  lower  gallery  of 
the  Colonnade  (37)  contains  a  collection  of  great 
sculptured  monuments,  or  of  the  decorations 
found  on  monuments,  belonging  to  the  different 
periods  of  Egyptian  history.  However,  those  which 
date  from  the  most  ancient  period  (the  Memphian 
epoch  or  ancient  Empire)  are  assembled  in  the 
annex,  in  the  Salle  du  Mastaba.  The  great  Sphinx 
in  rose-coloured  granite  and  the  fragments  of 
colossal  statues  (head  and  feet)  of  monarchs  of  the 
Xllth  dynasty,  close  to  the  door,  give  an  idea  of  the 
gigantic  proportions,  of  the  wonderful  materials,  the 
simple,  vigorous  modelling  of  these  huge  Egyptian 
monuments.  Another  very  good  example  is  a  king, 
seated,  in  grey  granite,  bearing  the  cartouche  of 
Rameses  II,  but  anterior  to  him.  A  number  of  sarco- 
phagi in  granite  or  basalt,  covered  with  designs  and 
hieroplyphs,  show  the  perfection  and  the  great  care 
taken  in  the  execution  of  these  funeral  monuments. 
On  a  square  pillar  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  very 
fine  relief  in  calcareous  stone,  enriched  by  paint- 
ings, representing  King  Seti  I  and  the  goddess 
Hathor,  is  well  worth  notice,  being  as  it  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  great  Theban  monumental  art. 

This  is  a  fragment  of  the  tomb  of  this  king  at  Thebes, 
and  was  brought  to  France  in  1829  by  Champollion.  The 
king  is  represented  in  gala  costume,  talking  with  a  god- 
dess, whose  head  is  symbolically  adorned  with  the  horns 
of  a  cow,  surrounding  the  sun's  disc.  In  one  hand  she 
holds  the  right  hand  of  the  monarch,  and  with  the  other 
offers  him  a  crown.  The  sculpture  is  carried  out  in  that 
very  low  relief  in  which  the  Egyptians  excelled,  and  is 
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picked  out  in  very  bright  colours  of  the  greatest  harmony. 
Once  the  conventions  of  Egyptian  designing  are  admitted, 
the  style  of  this  work  cannot  fail  to  be  admired,  being  as 
it  is  of  wonderful  purity  and  nobility. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  gallery  several  statues, 
such  as  that  of  Nekhthoreb  kneeling,  attract  the 
attention  by  the  languid  perfection  of  their  modell- 
ing. They  belong  to  the  lowest  period  of  Egyptian 
art,  called  the  Saitic. 

The  room  (38)  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
contains  the  monuments  brought  back  by  Mariette 
from  the  Serapeum  or  temple  of  the  bull  Apis,  an 
ancient  statue  of  which,  in  limestone,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  room. 

The  small  gallery  (39)  Avhich  opens  into  this  room 
contains  principally  a  series  of  steles  belonging  to 
the  Middle  Empire,  and  of  the  most  refined  work- 
manship. At  the  end,  there  is  a  reconstitution  of  the 
Chambre  des  ancetres  in  the  temple  of  Karnak 
(XVIIIth  dynasty)  brought  from  Egypt  by  Prisse 
d'Avennes. 

Miscellaneous  Egyptian  Antiquities.— 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase,  beside  different  sarco- 
phagi, will  be  found,  in  a  glass  case,  specimens  of 
seeds  and  fruits  collected  from  Theban  tombs. 

The  first  room  (see  plan  III)  (40)  contains  all  the 
movable  objects  connected  with  funerals;  sarco- 
phagi, coffins  for  mummies,  masks,  funeral  pillows, 
and  those  countless  earthenware  statuettes  M^hich 
were  placed  in  the  tombs,  so  as  infinitely  to  multi- 
ply the  images  of  the  dead,  and  increase  his  chances 
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of  surviving;  in  a  glass  case  are  the  fine  vases  {ca- 
nopes)  in  earthenware,  enamelled  in  blue,  bearing 
the  cartouches  of  Rameses  II,  and  intended  to 
contain  the  entrails  of  that  monarch. 

The  following  room  (41)  is  devoted  to  Jewels  and 
Bronzes,  In  the  case  in  the  middle  are  contained 
some  marvellous  ornaments  in  chiselled  gold,  en- 
crusted with  enamel,  and  delicate  statuary  of  the 
same  metal.  Great  numbers  of  small  bronzes  fill  the 
cases  along  the  walls;  but  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  beautiful  statuette  of  Queen  Karo- 
mama,  which,  with  that  of  Horus  pouring  out  a 
libation,  is  one  of  the  finest  Egyptian  bronzes  in 
existence. 

Then  comes  a  room  (42)  containing  small  sculp- 
tures, which  complete  the  teaching  of  the  monu- 
ments on  the  ground  floor  by  showing  the  adapta- 
bility and  the  passion  for  truth  of  the  Egyptian 
craftsmen  even  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
history.  In  the  centre  stands  the  celebrated  Scribe 
accroupi  (Scribe  seated),  one  of  the  finest  works  in 
the  Louvre  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
productions  of  the  art  of  any  time  (fig.  XX). 

This  is  a  statue  in  calcareous  stone,  painted  in  natural 
colours,  found  by  Mariette  in  a  tomb  at  Saqqarah.  It  belongs 
to  the  art  of  the  ancient  Empire,  to  that  of  the  first  Mem- 
phian  dynasties  (towards  3500  B.  C).  At  that  time  Egyp- 
tian sculpture  aimed  principally  at  reproducing  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity  the  human  frame  as  it  really  was.  The  exact 
individual  presentment  of  the  dead  was  its  main  object. 
Hence  that  stern  realism  in  the  portrayal  of  the  features 
and  the  attitude,  and  the  attempt  to  give  life  to  the  eye 
by  the  use  of  enamel  and  metal. 
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A  bust  in  red  sandstone  of  King  Ratatef,  the  stone 
head  painted  of  a  personage  with  prominent 
cheekbones  are  likewise  scrupulous  portraits,  as  are 
many  other  statues,  less  carefully  executed,  which 
show  the  dead  man  seated  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 
Later  in  date  and  of  the  same  period  as  the  more 
conventional  images  of  the  great  Pharoahs,  the 
bust  of  Amenothes  IV  is,  however,  very  typical  and 
certainly  true  to  life. 

The  last  room  (43),  and  the  Salle  des  Colonnes 
(44),  which  closes  the  Egyptian  department,  and 
links  it  to  that  of  Greek  ceramics,  are  more  specially 
devoted  to  Applied  Art.  In  the  cases  in  the  middle 
there  are  some  fine  collections  of  vases  in  hard 
stone.  Graceful  and  picturesque  objects  in  wood,  in 
ivory,  in  earthenware,  all  found  in  tombs,  and  all 
once  employed  in  the  customary  acts  of  daily  life, 
bring  before  us  the  surroundings  and  instruments 
of  the  Egyptians  with  an  exactness  and  a  wealth  of 
detail  which  have  no  equivalent  even  in  the  case 
of  other  and  far  more  recent  civilizations.  Such  are 
the  seats,  the  magnificent  harp,  the  sticks,  the  bows 
and  arrows,  the  baskets  collected  in  the  Salle  des 
Colonnes. 

In  this  room,  too,  has  been  placed  one  of  latest 
and  most  important  acquisitions  of  the  Egyptian 
department.  It  is  the  group  in  black  granite  repre- 
senting the  God  Amon  protecting  King  Toutankha- 
mon  (XVIIIth  dynasty).  In  spite  of  their  mutilated 
state,  due  to  one  of  those  political  and  religious  re- 
volutions which  took  place  in  ancient  Egypt,  these 
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two  figures  are  of  striking  nobility  and  wonderful 
perfection  of  modelling. 

Salle  du  Mastaba.  —  This  room  is  situated 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Louvre,  but  a  visit  to 
it  is  indispensable  to  give  completeness  to  the  idea 
of  Egypt  and  Egj^ptian  art  acquired  from  the  pre- 
ceding rooms.  It  contains  the  Room  of  Gifts  of  the 
tomb  of  an  official  of  the  Ancient  Empire,  named 
Akhoiitotep,  which  it  has  been  possible  to  trans- 
port there  and  reconstitute.  Hunting  scenes,  fishing 
scenes,  scenes  from  agricultural  life,  navigation  on 
the  Nile,  the  funeral  banquet,  and  even  the  tradi- 
tional scenes  of  the  making  of  offerings  are 
depicted  on  the  walls  of  this  room  in  delicate  and 
clear  relief. 

All  around  are  different  statues  of  the  time  of  the 
Ancient  Empire.  In  point  of  truth  to  life  and  beauty 
of  line  they  are  akin  to  the  Scribe  accroupi.  The 
most  noteworthy  are  those  of  the  Dame  Nesa  and  a 
certain  Sepa,  which  are  of  rather  more  ancient  date, 
and  finally  the  stele  of  the  King  Serpent  with  his 
splendid  hawk,  one  of  the  most  ancient  monuments 
of  Egyptian  civilization  and  art. 

Chaldean  and  Assyrian  Sculptures.  — 

The  gallery  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Colonnade 
which  answers  to  the  Egyptian  gallery  on  the  other 
side  comprises  in  the  first  large  room  (45)  two  series 
of  different  monuments  :  in  the  middle  of  the  gal- 
lery there  are  statues  in  green-stone,  of  very  great 
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age,  belonging  to  the  art  of  ancient  Chaldea  (about 
2500  B.  C). 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  are  those  of  the  King-Ar- 
chitect Goudea,  represented  with  a  plan,  a  stylus,  and  a 
graduated  rule  on  his  knees;  they  were  found  in  the 
ruins  of  his  palace  of  Tello;  four  columns  of  bricks  with 
his  name  inscribed,  exhibited  in  the  vestibule,  are  also 
the  fruit  of  the  excavations  of  M.  de  Sarzec  at  Tello.  — 
The  turbaned  head  is  also  one  of  the  most  precious  disco- 
veries of  M.  de  Sarzec;  like  the  statues  it  bears  witness 
to  an  art  already  quite  refined  closely  modelled  on  nature, 
and  very  energetic  in  its  lines. 

The  great  statues  of  human-headed,  eagle- winged 
bulls,  on  the  contrary,  come  from  the  palace  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Sargon  at  Khorsabad,  which  is  scar- 
cely older  than  the  Vlllth  century  before  our  era. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  major  part  of  the 
great  bas-reliefs  depicting  processions  or  figures  of 
warriors,  one  of  whom  is  stifling  a  lion  against  his 
breast.  Other  works,  more  delicately  finished,  are 
from  the  palaces  of  Nimroub  and  Assour-Bani- 
Habal  at  Niveveh,  which  are  of  about  the  same 
period  :  they  depict  sieges,  warlike  processions, 
hunts,  etc.,  and  are  perfect  mirrors  of  the  brutal 
civilization  and  violent  tastes  of  the  Assyrians. 

Antiquities  from  Susiana.  —  The  next 
room  (46)  contains  the  antiquities  brought  back 
from  Susiana  by  M,  de  Morgan.  His  expeditions  in 
that  province  revealed  the  existence  of  monuments, 
almost  as  ancient  as  those  of  Tello,  due  to  the  Kings 
of  Chaldea  and  Elam.  The  most  noteworthy  of  those 
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on  view  here  are  the  stele  of  the  king  and  conqueror 
Naram-Sim  leading  an  expedition  in  the  mountains, 
and  that  of  the  king  and  legislator  Hammourabi, 
v^hose  Code  is  engraved  in  a  long  epigraph  below 
his  image;  there  are  also  some  statues  of  kings  and 
queens,  one  of  which,  in  solid  bronze,  representing 
the  Queen  Napir-Asou,  is  strikingly  and  unexpec- 
tedly modern  in  its  lines. 

The  lions  in  enamelled  terra  cotta  belong  only  to 
the  Vlth  century  B.  C,  and  the  bronze  lion,  belong- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  Persians,  is  still  more  modern. 

Phoenician  Tombs.  —  At  the  foot  of  the 

Asiatic  staircase  (47)  there  are  assembled  the  mar- 
ble sarcophagi,  very  like  those  from  Egypt,  which 
were  found  in  Phoenicia,  at  Byblos,  Tortosa,  and 
Saida  (Mission  E.  Renan).  The  most  important  is 
that  of  Eshmounazar,  King  of  the  Sidonians,  which 
bears  a  long  inscription  in  Phoenician.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, as  a  matter  of  fact,  possessed  no  original  form 
of  art;  but  they  transplanted  into  all  the  countries 
they  colonized  or  visited  different  formulae  and 
different  techniques  inherited  from  Asia  or  Egypt. 
This  can  be  seen  in  Carthage,  in  Cyprus,  even  as 
far  as  Spain,  where  these  oriental  elements  mingled 
with  the  elements  of  Greek  art  which  was  then 
coming  into  its  heritage.  The  monuments  in  the 
rooms  contiguous  to  the  foot  of  the  Asiatic  staircase 
will  be  useful  in  following  out  these  curious  fusions, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  archaeology. 
At  times  they  have  produced  surprising  artistic 
creations,  such  as  the  bust  of  the  Dame  d'Elche, 
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which  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor. 

Under  the  staircase  there  are  also  two  small 
rooms  (48)  containing  Judaic  and  Punic  monu- 
ments, which,  though  without  beauty,  are  often  pas- 
sionately interesting  historically,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  famous  stele  of  King  Mesa,  relating  the  wars  of 
the  King  of  Moab  against  the  Israelites. 

Salle  de  Sarzec.  —  At  the  top  of  the  Asiatic 
staircase,  in  which  there  will  be  found  still  a  few 
more  Assyrian  reliefs  and  Phoenician  sarcophagi, 
the  first  room  met  with  (52)  contains  the  most 
valuable  and  curious  monuments  belonging  to  the 
Oriental  series,  the  great  monuments  of  which  are 
on  the  ground-floor.  The  most  striking  are  the 
archaic  steles,  like  the  one  called  the  Stele  des  Vau- 
tours  or  Stele  of  the  Vultures  (the  original  frag- 
ments of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  side  by  side  with  a  restitution  in  plaster), 
which  related  the  military  exploits  and  the  bloody 
triumphs  of  King  Eannadou  (about  3000  B.  C). 
The  silver  vase  of  Entemena,  which  belonged  to 
a  king  of  the  same  family,  is  quite  unique,  both 
as  regards  age  and  material.  The  point  engraving 
on  it  deals  with  animals  in  the  conventional  spirit 
which  will  dominate  the  whole  of  ancient  and 
modern  Oriental  art. 

A  glance  will  also  be  given  to  a  statuette  of  Goudea 
seated,  and  statuettes  of  human-faced  bulls  from 
the  palace  of  Sargon,  and  especially  to  an  admi- 
rable Lion  in  bronze  surmounted  by  a  ring,  which 
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was  used  as  a  weight,  and  is  of  Assyrian  workman- 
ship of  the  Vlllth  century  (Plate  XXI). 

Salie  Dieulafoy.  —  In  the  following  room 
(53)  there  are  exhibited  principally  the  antiquities 
brought  back  from  Susiana  by  the  Mission  sent  out 
under  the  leadership  of  M.  and  Mme  Dieulafoy. 
Certain  cases  contain,  however,  others  of  the 
objects  discovered  by  de  Morgan's  mission  (sta- 
tuettes in  gold,  in  silver,  and  in  ivory  of  the  Elamite 
period),  as  well  as  different  jewels  and  fragments 
of  ornaments  secured  by  the  Museum,  such  as  a 
curious  vase-handle,  in  the  shape  of  a  wild  goat 
with  golden  wings.  Others  contain  large  numbers  of 
epigraphic  documents,  tablets  and  cylinders  in  me- 
tal, in  stone,  or  in  terra  cotta,  covered  with  cunei- 
form inscriptions. 

But  the  attention  is  especially  attracted  by  the 
admirable  bas-reliefs  in  enamelled  earthenware 
which  have  been  reconstituted  here,  and  which 
reveal  to  us  the  magnificent  ornamentation  of  the 
Persian  palaces.  There  is  in  the  first  place,  the 
Frise  des  Lions  which  crowned  the  pylons  of  the 
palace  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  at  Susa  —  it  is  quite 
Oriental  in  style,  and  shows  its  descent  from  the 
superb  animal  figuration  of  the  Assyrians,  —  and 
in  the  second,  the  Frise  des  Archers  or  des  Immor- 
tels,  which  comes  from  the  interior  facing  of  the 
Throne  Room,  or  apadana,  of  the  palace  of  Da- 
rius (Plate  XXII).  The  latter  sets  before  us,  in  an 
imposing  procession,  the  Guard  of  Honour,  the 
picked  corps  of  that  vast  army  that  the  Greeks  saw 
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rolling  on  against  their  country,  and  defeated  at 
Marathon.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  a  plan  in  relief 
shows  the  aspect  of  the  tumulus  whence  came  the 
gigantic  fragments  of  the  edifices  that  once  rose  in 
that  land,  to-day  a  mere  desert.  Such  is  the  capital 
in  grey  marble,  ornamented  with  the  fore  parts  of 
bulls,  from  the  palace,  the  most  important  part  of 
which,  the  Throne  Room  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is 
represented  by  the  model  in  the  next  room. 

In  this  second  room  (54)  there  is  exhibited  a  very 
curious  bust  of  a  woman,  found  at  Elche,  in  Spain, 
in  1897.  It  is  an  example  of  that  strange  and  trou- 
bling mixture  of  Oriental  luxury  and  already  refi- 
ned Greek  style  which  we  drew  attention  to  a  short 
time  ago. 

Nouvelle    salle    de    Susiane.    —   This 

room,  situated  close  to  the  Salle  du  Mastaba,  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Nouveau  Louvre,  contains  the  re- 
mainder of  the  antiquities  discovered  by  the  mis- 
sion of  M.  de  Morgan.  They  reach  from  the  most 
ancient  times  of  Chaldean  history  to  the  Sassanid 
period,  towards  the  Vth  or  Vlth  centuries  A.  D.,  and 
comprise  fragments  of  earthenware,  original  sculp- 
tures and  reproductions  in  plaster  of  monuments 
that  have  remained  on  the  spot,  geographical  sur- 
veys, etc. 


Fourth   Visit 


MEDIAEVAL,    RENAISSANCE 
AND    MODERN   SCULPTURES 


The  art  of  sculpture,  wliich,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Middle  Ages  until  our  own  days,  has  always  occu- 
pied in  the  temple  of  modern  Art  such  an  important 
place,  and,  especially  in  France,  can  be  seen  devel- 
oping without  a  break  for  ten  centuries,  together 
with  architecture,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  great 
French  art.  It  therefore  deserves  in  a  Museum  like  the 
Louvre,  a  place  in  keeping  with  its  historical  and  na- 
tional importance,  and  perhaps  more  attention  from  the 
visitors  than  that  which  they  usually  confer  upon  it. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  fortunately, 
the  productions  of  the  modern  plastic  arts  are  still 
generally  in  their  place  on  the  monuments  which 
called  them  into  being  —  Gothic  cathedrals  or  classi- 
cal chateaux  —  and  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  mere 
fragments  or  debris,  dispersed  owing  to  various  his- 
torical circumstances,  that  the  Museum  has  been  able 
to  collect. 

The  Revolution,  besides  destroying  beyond  repair  a 
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great  number  of  works  of  sculpture,  had  scattered 
many  others  far  and  wide.  A  large  quantity  of  these 
were  saved,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  Alexandre  Lenoir,  the 
director  of  the  Musee  des  Monuments  francais,  which 
was  in  existence  between  1795  and  1815.  When 
the  Restoration  closed  down  this  Museum,  it  was  with 
a  part  of  its  spoils  that  the  Galerie  d'Angouleme,  the 
nucleus  of  our  modern  collections,  was  constituted  in 
the  Louvre.  Enriched  in  the  course  of  the  XlXth  cen- 
tury, especially  under  the  administration  and  the  im- 
pulsion of  the  Marquis  Leon  de  Laborde  and  later  of 
Louis  Courajod,  these  collections  form  to-day  a  suffi- 
ciently complete  collection,  an  unique  one  at  any  rate, 
illustrating  the  history  of  French  sculpture  from  its 
origins  up  to  the  end  of  the  XlXth  century. 

Though  less  richly  endowed  in  point  of  foreign  art, 
they  contain,  however,  some  fine  specimens  of  Italian 
art  in  it  sprime,  among  which  there  are  masterpieces 
of  Renaissance  sculpture,  such  as  the  Slaves  or  Cap- 
tives of  Michael  Angela,  and  some  few,  too  few,  exam- 
ples of  plastic  art  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Spain. 

Arrangement  of  the  collections.  —  The  collections, 
which  are  arranged  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
buildings  along  the  courtyard  of  the  Vieux  Louvre, 
are  separated  into  two  parts. 

The  first,  on  the  Seine  side,  is  devoted  to  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  entrance  to 
the  rooms  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Egyptian  staircase 
(V),  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  the  Grande  Ga- 
lerie opening  under  the  Porte   de  la   Colonnade. 

The  second,  on  the  side  of  the  Carrousel  and  the 
rue  de  Rivoli,  is  devoted  to  the  XVIth,  XVIIth  and 
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XVIIIth  centuries.  Access  is  obtained  by  the  foot  of 
the  Henri  II  staircase,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
under  the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge. 

French  Sculptures  belonging  to  the 
Middle  Age  and  the  Renaissance.  —  The 

two  first  rooms  (55  and  56)  contain  works  be- 
longing to  the  Xllth,  Xlllth  and  XlVth  centuries. 
In  the  second  room  (56),  by  which  it  is  best  to  begin 
in  order  to  follow  the  chronological  order  of  the 
monuments,  there  are  to  be  seen  the  Colonnes  ro- 
manes  en  pierre  de  Vdbhaye  de  Coulombs  (stone  co- 
lumns, Romanesque),  richly  ornamented  and  full 
of  vigour,  and  the  Poitevin  sculptures  from  the 
facade  of  a  church  at  Parthenay,  a  Christ  crucified 
and  a  Virgin  seated,  both  in  wood,  and  dating  from 
the  second  half  of  the  Xllth  century.  Here  the  hiera- 
tic formulae,  handed  down  from  Byzantium,  are 
felt  to  be  beginning  to  pulse  with  life.  The  statue  of 
Childebert  from  Saint-Germ ain-des-Pres,  a  quite 
imaginative  conception,  and  the  Sainte  Genevieve 
from  the  Abbey  of  Sainte  Genevieve  de  Paris  give 
us  good  examples  of  the  simple  dignity  and  calm 
grandeur  of  the  work  of  our  Gothic  sculptors  of  the 
Xlllth  century. 

In  the  neighbouring  room  (55),  a  number  of  Vir- 
gins, standing  or  seated,  belonging  to  the  XlVth 
century,  reveal  the  new  ideal  of  grace,  elegance,  and 
human  tenderness  of  this  period.  But  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  effigies  of  Charles  V  and  of 
Jeanne  de  Bourbon,  which  are  excellent,  lifelike 
portraits  (Plate  XXIII). 


XXIII 


JNIusees  nationaux 


French  Art,  XlVth  century. 
Charles  V,  King  of  France. 
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These  two  statues  are  from  the  church  door  of  the  Celes- 
tins  in  Paris,  long  since  pulled  down.  They  were  executed 
towards  1375,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  King.  The  name  of  the 
sculptor,  unfortunately,  is  unknown.  They  have  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  Andre  Beauneveu  of  Valenciennes,  who 
was  called  from  the  Netherlands  by  the  King,  and  who 
made  his  tomb  for  Saint-Denis;  but  they  seem  rather  to 
be  the  work  of  a  purely  French  artist,  such  as  Jean  de 
Saint-Romain,  who  had  executed  several  effigies  of  the 
King  and  his  family  for  the  great  staircase  of  the  Louvre. 
This  staircase  was  just  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
to  which  these  statues  have  now  returned. 

The  small  Mediaeval  Room  (57)  is  reached  by 
passing  under  a  XVth  century  doorway  from  Va- 
lence (Spain).  This  narrow  room  contains  fragments 
of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  ornaments  and  debris 
of  sculptures  from  Notre-Dame  of  Paris  (see  espe- 
cially the  two  nude  torsos,  fragments  from  a  Hell, 
in  the  centre  of  the  room),  and  some  exquisite 
works,  such  as  the  Saint  Mathieu  ecrivant  sous  la 
dictee  de  I'ange  (Saint  Matthew  writing  under  the 
dictation  of  an  angel),  which  comes  from  Chartres, 
or  the  statuette  of  an  angel,  in  wood,  from  Rheims, 
the  gift  of  M.  Jeuniette  (Xlllth  century). 

In  the  next  room  (58)  there  are  several  I'ecumbent 
statues,  on  tombstones,  belonging  to  the  XlVth  and 
XVth  centuries,  one  of  which  is  that  of  King  Phi- 
lippe  VI  of  Valois,  a  very  powerful  and  realistic 
work,  due  to  Andre  Beauneveu,  whose  name  has 
been  given  to  the  room.  At  the  bottom  there  stands 
the  Tomb  of  Philippe  Pot,  grand  seneschal  of  Bur- 
gundy (d.  1494),  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  the 
Purgundian  school,  with  its  eight  hooded  bearers, 
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filling  the  place  of  caryatids,  a  work  of  the  greatest 
picturesqueness  (Plate  XXIV). 

The  visitor  now  returns  to  the  Salle  Michel  Co- 
lombe  (59),  where  the  latest  Gothic  monuments  be- 
longing to  the  end  of  the  XVth  and  beginning  of  the 
XVIth  centuries  are  side  by  side  with  marbles 
ornamented  with  arabesques,  the  first  sign  of  the 
penetration  of  Italian  art  at  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  striking  Saint  George  sculptured  by 
Michel  Colombe  of  Tours,  which  was  formerly  on 
the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  Gaillon,  is  surrounded  by 
a  decoration  conceived  in  the  new  style.  The  Tom- 
heaii  des  Poncher,  the  work  of  Guillaume 
Regnault,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Tourangeau 
master,  is  decorated  in  the  same  way.  But  the  vir- 
gins of  the  school,  such  as  the  Vierge  d'Olivet  and 
the  Vierge  d'Ecouen,  which  are  opposite  each  other, 
are  still  faithful  to  the  purest  French  tradition,  like 
the  principal  figures  of  the  preceding  tomb,  whose 
discreet  and  penetrating  charm  they  share. 

It  is  the  Italian  and  classical  spirit,  from  which 
our  masters  of  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century,  the 
Jean  Goujons  and  the  Germain  Pilons,  well  repre- 
sented here,  drew  their  inspiration,  that  reigns 
supreme  in  the  following  room  (60).  The  Bas-reliefs 
of  the  jube  de  Saint-Germain  VAuxerrois  by 
Goujon  show  the  searching  after  new  effects  of 
style,  and  those  which  have  been  detached  from  the 
Fontaine  des  Innocents  are  decorated  with  nymphs 
and  tritons  of  a  thoroughly  pagan  and  sensual  ele- 
gance, and  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  great 
Diane  au  Cerf  {Diana  with  a  Stag)  which  holds 
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the  place  of  honour  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
once  adorned  a  fountain  in  the  Chateau  d'Anet,  the 
residence  of  the  famous  Diane  de  Poitiers.  The  at- 
tribution of  this  last  work  to  Jean  Goujon  reposes 
only  on  tradition,  but  it  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  his  spirit.  Germain  Pilon,  who  shows 
himself  a  classic  in  his  Three  Graces  from  the  tomb 
containing  the  heart  of  Henri  II,  gives  proof  of  a 
singular  power  to  strike  out  a  physical  resemblance 
in  his  statue  of  the  Cardinal  de  Birague  at  prayer,  a 
masterpiece  of  French  realism. 

Before  going  into  the  Salle  Michel-Ange  (62),  a 
glance  may  be  given  to  the  following  room  (61), 
which  contains  some  works,  provincial  in  origin, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  such  as 
the  Lansquenets  of  the  Chateau  of  Mogneville,  or  of 
later  date,  such  as  the  funeral  statue  of  Jeanne  de 
Vivonne,  and  the  Chiens  (Dogs)  of  Barthelemy 
Prieur. 

Italian    Sculptures.     —  The  Louvre,  of 

course,  cannot  pretend  to  possess  works  showing 
the  development  of  Italian  art  with  the  same  com- 
pleteness as  in  the  case  of  French  art.  However,  the 
rooms  which  are  set  apart  for  it  (62  and  63)  contain 
important  sculptures  which  make  it  possible  to  fol- 
low its  evolution,  from  the  Apostles  from  the  facade 
of  the  dome  of  Florence  (Salle  63)  to  the  great 
bronzes  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  Hercules  or  the 
Jason. 

A  few  statues  from  Pisa,  in  marble  or  wood, 
represent  the  XlVth  century;  but  the  varied  series 
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of  Madonnas  in  marble,  in  terra  cotta,  or  in  stucco, 
which  belong  to  the  most  expressive  art  of  the 
XVth  century,  will  meet  with  full  appreciation,  as 
will  also  the  one  in  terra  cotta,  painted  and  gilt,  in 
the  Salle  Michel  Ange,  so  like  the  work  of 
DoNATELLo,  and  so  tragical  in  expression,  or  the 
one  in  marble,  more  delicate  and  even  somewhat 
affected,  due  to  Agostino  di  Duccio  (Salle  des 
Robbia),  etc.  Among  the  busts  the  palm  must  be 
given  to  the  vigourous  Filippo  Strozzi  by  Bene- 
detto DA  Majano  and  the  celebrated  young  lady, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  now  attributed  to  Fran- 
cesco Laurana. 

But  the  principal  treasures  of  the  series  are  the 
two  Captives  of  Michael  Angelo  (placed  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  door  from  the  Stanga  palace  at 
Cremona)  (Plate  XXV),  and  the  Diana  in  bronze  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini. 

The  two  Captives,  which  were  intended  as  ornaments 
for  the  tomb  of  the  pope  Julius  II,  and  were  meant  to 
represent  The  liberal  Arts  imprisoned  by  Death  with  the 
Pope  himself,  were  acquired  in  the  XVIth  century  by  the 
King  of  France- and  given  to  the  Constable  de  Montmo- 
rency, who  placed  them  in  his  house  at  Ecouen.  They 
were  confiscated  in  the  XVIIth  century  by  Richelieu,  who 
adorned  his  own  chateau  with  them,  were  brought  to 
Paris  in  the  XVIIIth,  were  saved  by  Lenoir  during  the 
Revolution,  and  thenceforward  were  housed  in  the 
Louvre. 

The  Diana,  or  rather  the  Nymph  of  Fontainebleau,  com- 
manded from  Cellini  to  decorate  the  Pavilion  de  la  Porte 
Doree  at  Fontainebleau,  where,  it  may  be,  they  were  never 
placed,  was  given  by  Henri  II  to  Diane  de  Poitiers  for  her 
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chateau  at  Anet,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Paris  at  the 
Revolution. 

Christian  Antiquities.   —  The  following 

room,  which  belongs  to  the  department  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities,  contains  works  whose  inter- 
est is  principally  archaeological  —  inscriptions, 
mosaics,  and  sarcophagi,  relative  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  Christian  art,  still  enslaved  to  the  for- 
mulae and  types  of  antique  art. 

French  Sculptures  of  the  XVIIth  and 

XVIIIth  centuries.  —  Classical  art,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIII,  Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI  is  represented  in  the  Louvre  by  a 
number  of  peerless  works,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  its  master-pieces,  and  are,  at  any  rate, 
among  the  most  important  pieces  of  sculpture 
ordered  form  our  artists  under  the  monarchy.  Many 
of  them  were  intended  to  adorn  parks  or  gardens, 
whence  they  have  had  to  be  withdrawn,  either  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  domain,  as  in  the 
case  of  Marly,  or  in  view  of  their  own  preservation, 
as  in  the  case  with  the  Pugets  of  Versailles. 

The  Coysevox  room  (65)  contains  certain  speci- 
mens of  the  sculpture  of  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIIth  century,  in  which  there  can  be  seen  the  end 
of  the  evolution  begun  by  the  Renaissance,  such  as 
the  Slaves  which  accompanied  the  statue  of 
Henri  IV  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  which  are  the 
work  of  Francheville.  Some  very  good  busts,  like 
the  one  of  Dominique  de  Vic  by  Guillaume  Dupre, 
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or  that  of  Louis  XIII  by  Jean  Warin,  as  well  as  se- 
veral funeral  statues,  in  attitudes  of  prayer,  still 
show  the  persistence  of  the  realism  of  the  past, 
whereas  the  Amphitrite  by  Michel  Anguier,  a  mar- 
ble figure  which  belonged  to  the  more  ancient  deco- 
rations of  Versailles  and  divers  tombs  by  his  brother 
Francois  Anguier,  open  the  series  of  our  classical 
sculpture.  But  Coysevox  is  here  supreme,  with  his 
masterly  busts,  like  the  Lehrun,  the  Coy  pel,  or  the 
heroic  Conde  in  bronze,  with  his  free  interpreta- 
tions of  the  antique,  like  his  Yenus  accroupie  (Venus 
crouching)  and  especially  his  graceful  Duchesse  de 
Bourgogne  as  Diana,  the  lively  grace  of  which  is 
already  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  XVIIIth 
century. 

The  Puget  room  (66)  contains  other  great  monu- 
ments belonging  to  the  period  before  1660;  such  are 
the  powerful  Louis  XIII  from  the  Pont  au  Change, 
by  Simon  Guillain,  and  the  celebrated  works  by 
Coysevox,  like  the  Tomb  of  Mazarin.  But  it  is 
Puget  who  lords  it  over  all  the  others,  with  his 
spirited  Milo  of  Crotona,  his  group  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda  and  his  picturesque  relief  of  Alexander 
and  Diogenes  (Fig.  XXVI). 

The  Hercules  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  room  was 
commanded  by  Fouquet  for  his  chateau  at  Vaux.  Colbert 
laid  hands  upon  it,  and  took  it  to  his  own  house  at  Sceaux. 
The  Milo  and  the  Perseus  were  commanded  by  the  king, 
and  placed,  the  one  in  1682,  and  the  other  in  1684,  in  the 
park  of  Versailles,  at  the  top  of  the  Tapis  Vert,  in  the 
place  of  honour.  The  great  bas-relief  representing  the 
meeting  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes  was  intended  to  adorn 
the  chateau  of  Versailles,  but  after  being  finished  in  1694 
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at  Marseilles,  and  shipped  at  Toulon  for  Brest,  it  arrived 
somewhat  late  in  Paris,  and  was  deposited  at  the  Louvre, 
where  it  remained. 

The  next  room  visited  is  the  Salle  Coustou  (67), 
where  the  works  on  view  are  somewhat  too  close 
together.  Some  great  academical  works,  such  as  the 
Caesar  and  the  Adonis  of  Coustou,  or  the  Hannibal 
of  Slodtz  are  packed  away  by  the  side  of  charming 
statuettes,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  sculp- 
tured in  the  XVIIIth  century  by  successful  candi- 
dates on  their  election  to  the  Academie  Royale. 
Among  these  due  notice  must  be  taken  of  the 
celebrated  Mercure  attachant  ses  talonnieres  {Mer- 
cury fastening  his  heel-wings) ,  by  Pigalle,  a  marble 
of  the  most  exquisite  grace  and  nervous  strength, 
as  well  as  of  the  Fleuve  {The  River),  by  Caffieri 
and  the  famous  Baigneuse  (Woman  bathing),  by 
Falconet. 

Attention  is  drawn  by  busts,  more  and  more  true 
to  life,  to  the  admirable  skill  of  our  XVIIIth  cen- 
tury portraitists,  J.-B.  Lemoyne,  Pigalle,  Gaffierl 
But  it  is  in  the  following  room  (68)  that  their  mas- 
tery is  revealed  still  more  clearly  by  the  works  of 
HouDON.  The  Louvre  possesses  to-day  no  less  than 
a  score  of  the  busts  chiselled  by  this  great  artist, 
and  yet  they  are  "scarcely  sufficient  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  variety  of  his  production,  which  extends 
from  the  expressive  and  strongly  marked  features 
of  a  Voltaire  and  a  Mirabeau  to  the  delicate  and 
radiant  portraits  of  his  wife,  his  daughter,  or  of  lit- 
tle Lvuise  Brongniart  (Plate  XXYII).  These  marvel^ 
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lous  busts,  however,  must  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
shadow his  more  ambitious  works,  such  as  the 
Dianay  in  which  the  mastery  over  line  and  the 
power  to  infuse  life  are  allied  to  that  classical 
scrupulousness  which  is  more  and  more  strongly 
manifested  in  contemporary  art,  to  that  reversion 
to  antique  taste,  so  clearly  felt  in  Pajou  or  Julien, 
whose  latest  works,  executed  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  are  exhibited  in  the  next  room. 

The  model  for  the  Diana  was  executed  in  1776.  Having 
been  found  too  bold,  it  was  not  exhibited  at  the  Salon. 
The  marble  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  petty  Ger- 
man prince,  with  whom  Houdon  had  relations,  but  its 
destination  was  changed,  and  it  was  bought  for  Catherine 
of  Russia.  The  marble  is  still  to-day  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Hermitage  at  Petrograd.  Houdon  executed  a  first  copy  of 
the  Diana  in  bronze,  in  1783,  for  an  amateur,  then  a  se- 
cond, in  1790,  which  he  preserved  in  his  workshop  till  his 
death.  This  is  the  one  bought  for  the  Louvre,  in  1828,  at 
the  sale  of  the  works  he  had  kept  there. 

Nineteenth  Century  Sculptures.  «^  The 

nineteenth  century  begins  in  the  Salle  Chaudet  (69) 
with  the  icy  academical  works  belonging  to  the 
First  Empire.  Ganova,  the  Italian  sculptor  consid- 
ered to  be  the  great  restorer  of  classical  art  in 
Europe,  chiselled  for  France  the  two  groups  seen 
here  —  the  Amour  et  Psyche  (Love  and  Psyche). 
The  French  artists,  like  Chaudet  or  Bosio,  follow 
imperturbably  in  his  footsteps,  as  is  seen  in  the 
Phorbas  the  shepherd  or  the  Aristeus,  God  of  the 
Gardens,  whilst  portraitists  such  as  Roland  (busts 
of  Pajou  and  of  Suvee)  or  like  Chinard  (bust  in 
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terra  cotta  of  a  young  woman,  in  the  window  on 
the  left)  still  preserve  the  lightsome,  though  punct- 
ilious enthusiasm  of  the  XVIllth  century. 

In  the  following  room  (70)  there  are  classed  the 
sporadic  excursions  into  Romanticism,  somewhat 
rare,  it  is  true,  in  sculpture,  such  as  the  Roland 
furieux  by  Jehan  du  Seigneur  (towards  1830)  or  the 
Velledah  by  Maindron,  but  especially  the  studies, 
more  closely  modelled  upon  nature  and  more  thrill- 
ing with  life,  of  such  an  innovator  as  Rude,  admir- 
ably represented  here  by  his  Mercure^  his  Petit 
Pecheur  (The  little  Fisher),  and  the  plaster  model 
of  his  Apotheose  de  Napoleon,  the  bronze  of  which 
is  at  Fixin  in  Burgundy.  Pradier,  however,  with 
his  Niobide  or  his  Atalante,  continues  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  the  classics,  from  which  David 
d' Angers  himself,  who  at  times  intends  to  be  a 
Romantic,  cannot  wholly  get  free. 

Garpeaux,  to  whom  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing room  (71)  is  devoted,  completes,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  emancipation  begun  by  Rude.  His  Ugolin 
(a  bronze),  so  terrible  and  so  spirited,  his  Danse  (the 
original  model  in  plaster  of  the  work  at  the 
Opera),  so  ardent  and  so  energetic,  his  sprightly 
group  called  the  Fontaine  de  I'Observatoire,  and 
his  Flore  in  the  Pavilion  des  Tuileries  (a  second 
edition  in  terra  cotta),  would  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  essential  qualities  of  his  genius,  another  and 
not  less  interesting  aspect  of  which  is  brought 
before  us  by  his  bust-portraits. 

Academic  traditions  still  preserved  their  force 
under  the  Second  Empire,  and  even  after  1870,  as 
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is  seen  by  the  works  of  Jouffroy  and  of  Perraud, 
of  Cavelier  and  of  Guillaume  assembled  in  the  fol- 
lowing rooms  (72a,  and  72b). 

The  last  mentioned,  who  is  classical  in  his  Grac- 
chi, and  gives  evidence  of  a  somewhat  cold  realism 
in  his  Faucheur  (The  Mower),  is  represented  by 
busts  such  as  his  Buloz,  his  Baltard,  and  his 
Mgr.  Darboy,  which,  though  they  are  powerful 
enough,  are  calmer  and  less  animated  than  those 
of  Carpeaux.  A  seeking  after  more  delicate,  more 
modern  sentiment  is  seen  in  Chapu  (Jeanne  d'Arc 
at  Domremy),  in  Schoenewerk,  in  Moulin,  in 
Degeorge,  and  especially  in  Paul  Dubois,  whose 
attempts  to  depict  delicate,  nervous  grace  find 
expression,  as  early  as  1865,  in  the  celebrated 
bronzes  of  Saint  John  Baptist  and  the  Chanteur 
florentin,  whereas  the  vigorous  note  of  naturalism 
is  struck  by  a  few  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  which 
end  this  series,  and  are  the  work  of  Dalou  —  the 
Bacchanale,  the  huge  Paysan,  and  a  some  busts. 

In  a  cabinet  off  one  of  these  last  rooms  there  have 
been  collected  a  large  number  of  the  medallions  of 
David  d'Angers,  which  are  so  interesting  from  the 
point  of  the  literary,  artistic,  and  political  history 
of  the  middle  of  the  XlXth  century. 

Finally,  close  at  hand  (room  73),  it  has  been  pos- 
sible, thanks  to  the  repeated  generosity  of  M.  Zou- 
baloff,  to  group  around  the  Lion  an  Serpent,  by 
Barye,  a  magnificent  bronze  bought  by  the  State  as 
early  as  1833,  and  the  model  of  the  Lion  assis  in  the 
Tuileries,  an  imposing  collection  of  original  plas- 
ters, models,  arid  sketches'  by  this  great  sculptor  of 
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animals,  especially  his  powerful  allegorical  present- 
ment of  War  and  of  Peace,  of  Force  and  of  Order 
intended  for  the  Nouveau  Louvre,  an  act  of  homage 
which  is  merely  the  due  of  one  of  the  greatest  sculp- 
tors of  the  XlXth  century,  and  doubtless  of  all 
times. 


Fifth   Visit 


MEDIAEVAL,  RENAISSANCE 
AND  MODERN  ORJEGTS  OF  ART 


One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Louvre  is  that 
it  is  intended  to  be  an  encyclopaedic  museum,  and 
thus  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  industrial,  applied,  or 
decorative  arts,  whatever  be  the  name  given  to  them, 
should  find  a  place  there  beside  painting  and  sculp-r 
ture.  It  has  been  understood  in  our  days  that  these 
arts,  formerly  called  the  minor  arts,  have  a  value,  a 
dignity,  and  an  historical  signification  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  major  or  fine  arts. 

As  matter  of  fact,  if  it  is  only  some  thirty  years 
(1893)  since  a  separate  department  was  set  aside  for 
mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  modern  objects  of  art, 
the  collections  assembled  in  the  Louvre  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  Museum  comprised 
furniture  and  precious  objects.  Some  of  the  master- 
pieces that  are  admired  there  to-day  are  among  those 
which  form  the  oldest  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
nation,  since  it  inherited  the  treasures  of  the  monar- 
chy. 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  role  of  the  depart- 
ment of  objects  of  art  in  the  Louvre  is  quite  different 
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from  that  assigned  to  similar  departments  in  other 
institutions,  such  as  the  Museums  of  Cluny  or  of  the 
Arts  Decoratifs,  which  contain  especially  collections 
of  curiosities  and  documents.  Its  role  is  to  bring  to- 
gether in  the  Louvre  works  of  quite  exceptional  value, 
either  historically  or  artistically,  works  worthy  of  this 
place  of  honour,  just  as  much  as  the  master-pieces  of 
the  sculptors  and  painters. 

The  furniture,  especially,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Louvre  in  1901  from  the  former  Musee  du  Garde- 
meuble  national,  and  which  to-day  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  collections,  comprises  the 
most  important  pieces  of  the  former  Crown  furniture, 
kept  back  at  the  time  of  the  sales  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  department  is  not  destined  to  go  on  develop- 
ing, and  the  pieces  of  less  value,  or  those  which  pri- 
vate personages  generously  present  to  the  State,  will 
form  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  treasures  of  the 
chateaux  of  Versailles,  Trianon,  Fontainebleau,  or 
Maisons-Lahtte. 

Furthermore,  the  collections  of  jewels  and  objects 
of  art  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  France  of 
the  past,  after  having  become  national  property  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  have  been  enriched,  during  the 
past  century,  by  the  purchase  or  the  gift  of  works  of 
the  greatest  value,  —  gold  ornaments,  enamels,  ivories, 
bronzes,  ceramics  —  the  equivalent  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  no  other  Museum.  The  tendency  of  opinion  and 
taste,  which  is  very  favourable  to  this  form  of  art,  has 
made  it  possible,  of  late  years,  to  develop  these  collec- 
tions to  a  remarkable  degree,  for  which  we  have  also 
to  thank  the  labours  and  untiring  activity  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Laborde,  of  Barbet  de  Jouy,  and  of  Emile  Moli- 
nier.  But  care  is  taken  not  to  accept  anything  that  has 
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not  undoubted  artistic  value,  and  whatever  may  be 
classed  as  a  knick-knack,  a  curio,  an  object  in  common 
use,  or  an  article  giving  evidence  of  the  modes  of  life 
of  the  past,  is  handed  over  to  the  other  museums. 

It  has  recently  been  decided  to  constitute  in  the 
Louvre  collections  of  objects  from  the  East  and  the 
Far  East,  care  being  taken,  naturally,  here  as  elsewhere, 
to  guard  against  mere  curiosity.  What  is  aimed  at  is  to 
emphasize,  by  bringing  together  specimens  of  the 
highest  order,  the  great  artistic  value  and  the  educa- 
tional interest  of  these  works,  formerly  neglected,  or 
sought  after  only  on  account  of  their  picturesqueness 
and  their  amusing  fancifulness. 

The  collections  of  objects  from  China  and  Japan 
have  been  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  large  works 
of  sculpture  which  in  no  wise  belong  to  the  province  of 
industrial  arts,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  embryo 
of  the  great  museum  to  which  those  far-off  civiliza- 
tions have  quite  as  much  right  as  those  of  Egypt  or 
Greece. 

Situation  of  the  collections.  —  As  these  collections 
contain  objects  differing  widely  in  nature,  and  it 
has  been  impossible  to  find  them  fit  rooms  in  the 
buildings  of  the  palace,  they  have  unfortunately 
had  to  be  split  up,  and  arranged  in  a  way  which 
often  respects  neither  their  chronological  nor  their 
logical  classification. 

The  most  precious  collections  of  objects  in  gold 
and  enamel  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  have  been  placed  in  the  Galerie 
d'ApoUon,  which  is  reached  either  by  the  top  of  the 
Daru  staircase,  or  by  the  Salon  Carre.  The  XVIIth 
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and  XVIIIth  century  furniture  has  been  housed  in 
the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Vieux  Louvre, 
beginning  at  the  Henri  II  staircase,  in  the  Pavilion 
de  I'Horloge,  up  to  the  Pavilion  de  Beauvais  on  the 
rue  de  Rivoli  (74  to  78).  The  other  collections  alter- 
nate with  those  of  paintings  and  pastels,  and  with 
some  archaeological  series  (see  p.  47  and  83)  in  the 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  adjacent  to  those  just  men- 
tioned, along  the  rue  de  Rivoli  and  at  the  back  of 
the  Colonnade.  They  can  be  reached  also  by  going 
up  the  two  monumental  staircases  in  the  Colon- 
nade, the  Egyptian  staircase  (V)  or  the  Asiatic  stair- 
case (VI). 

The  collections  from  the  Mohammedan  parts  of 
the  East  are  housed  on  the  second  floor,  in  the 
Dome  de  I'Horloge.  They  are  reached  by  one  of  the 
two  great  staircases  which  flank  the  Dome,  the 
Henri  II  and  the  Henri  IV  staircases,  or  by  a  lift 
close  to  the  Henri  II  staircase. 

In  the  last  place,  the  collections  from  the  Far 
East,  together  with  the  Grandidier  collection, 
occupy  the  entresol  of  the  Grande  Galerie  du  Bord 
de  I'eau,  which  is  reached  by  a  door  called  the 
Porte  Jean-Goujon  (VIII),  opening  on  to  the  Quai  du 
Louvre,  between  the  Pont  des  Arts  and  the  Pont  des 
Saints-Peres. 

The   Galerie   d'Apollon.  —  The  Galerie 

d'Apollon  was  built  and  decorated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lebrun  for  Louis  XIV.  It  runs  over  the 
Petite  Galerie,  which,  since  the  XVIth  century,  had 
prolorfg^ed  the  palace  of  the  Valoii^  toAvafd^  the 
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river;  it  was  restored  and  completed  by  Duban 
towards  1848,  and  completed  at  that  time  by  a  cen- 
tral ceiling  painted  by  Eugene  Delacroix.  It  forms 
a  sumptuous  setting  for  the  examples  of  our  gold- 
smith's art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  is  perhaps  even 
too  gorgeous  to  allow  of  the  full  appreciation  of 
their  delicacy  of  finish.  It  is  closed  at  the  entrance 
by  an  iron  gate  from  the  chateau  of  Maisons,  which 
is  a  master-piece  of  the  wrought-iron  work  of  the 
middle  of  the  XVIIth  century,  and  furnished  with 
BouUe  cabinets  and  gilt  tables  (Louis  XIV  style)  on 
which  the  glass  cases  are  placed  (Fig.  XXVIII). 

The  attention  of  the  visitor  is  attracted  especially 
by  the  case  placed  about  the  middle,  and  contain- 
ing the  Crown  Diamonds. 

This  case  contains  eleven  jewels  which  were  kept  back 
at  the  sale  of  the  Grown  jewels  in  1887.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  the  Regent,  the  finest  known  diamond,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the 
beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  century  for  more  than  three 
millions,  and  is  worth  much  more  to-day.  The  Diamant 
Rose  is  wrongly  said  to  have  been  left  to  Louis  XIV  by 
Mazarin,  and  the  Rubis  cote  de  Bretagne  belonged  to  Anne 
de  Bretagne  and  then  to  Francois  P^  Of  the  two  crowns, 
one  is  a  model  prepared  for  the  coronation  of  Napo- 
leon I",  and  not  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  was 
destroyed  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  other  a  fac-simile, 
set  with  false  gems,  of  the  crown  of  Louis  XV. 

More  interesting  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
are  the  Coronation  ornaments  of  the  Kings  of 
France,  from  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis,  which  are 
placed  in  the  third  case  from  the  window,  a  little 
before  the  Diamonds.  The  sword,  which  is  often 
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thought  to  be  that  of  Charlemagne,  dates  back  only 
to  the  Xllth  century,  as  do  the  spurs.  The  golden 
sceptre,  surmounted  by  the  effigy  of  Charlemagne 
is  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  carried  out  for 
Charles  V  in  the  XlVth  century. 

But  still  greater  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
priceless  objects,  of  such  a  wonderful  artistic 
beauty,  which  were  saved  from  the  Treasure  of 
Saint-Denis.  They  are  placed  in  a  case  quite  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery. 

The  aigle  de  Suger  (the  eagle  of  Suger)  as  well  as  the 
aiguiere  en  sardonyx  (ewer  in  sardonyx  and  the  vase 
en  cristal  de  roche,  with  their  delicate  mounts,  are 
objects  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Abbe  Suger, 
the  adviser  of  Louis  VI  and  Louis  VII,  a  great 
politician,  a  great  builder,  and  a  great  lover  of  art 
(Plate  xxix).  The  employment  of  antique  material  of  very 
fine  quality,  in  possession  of  the  Abbey,  the  ingenuity,  the 
style,  the  grace,  and  the  technical  perfection  of  the 
mounts  make  them  extremely  remarkable  works.  Byzan- 
tine works  such  as  the  plaque  in  silver  repousse  on  which 
are  represented  the  Holy  women  at  the  Sepulchre,  were 
brought  from  Constantinople  after  the  Crusade  in  1204, 
and  offered  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis. 

Others,  still  more  ancient,  like  the  paten  in  serpentine, 
and  the  evangelistary  box  in  gold  and  cloisonne  enamel, 
date  back,  the  first  to  the  Carolingian  period,  and  the 
other  to  the  time  of  Hugues  Capet.  They  are  the  most 
venerable  relics  of  the  history  of  France,  as  well  as  works 
of  art  of  the  most  inestimable  value. 

The  virgin,  called  the  Vierge  de  Jeanne  d'Evreux,  which 
was  offered  to  the  Abbey  in  1334  by  the  widow  of  Charles 
le  Bel,  is  by  itself  in  a  glass  case  at  the  end  of  the  gallery. 
It  is  a  splendid  example  of  mediaeval  art,  wonderfully 
graceful  in  form,  with  a  pedestal  adorned  with  translucent 
enamel. 

14 
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Due  attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  splendid 
collections  of  gems  and  rock  crystals  gathered 
together  by  Louis  XIV,  the  series  of  objects  used  in 
public  worship  offered  by  Henri  III  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  collection  of  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance jewels  assembled  in  a  case  near  the  entrance 
to  the  gallery;  but  the  principal  treasure  of  the 
Galerie  d'Apollon  is  the  collection  of  w^orks  by  the 
French  enamellers. 

It  extends  over  three  centuries,  from  the  enamels 
turned  out  by  the  Limousin  workshops  of  the  Xllth 
and  XITIth  centuries,  among  which  there  is  a  won- 
derful ciborlum  by  Alpais  (in  the  case  containing 
the  treasure  of  Saint-Denis),  to  those  painted  in  the 
XVIth  century,  to  the  royal  or  princely  portraits, 
and  the  enamels  from  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  the 
work  of  Leonard  Limosin. 

French  Furniture  of  the  XVIIth  and 
XVIIIth  Centuries.  —  The  suite  of  five  large 
rooms  set  apart  for  French  furniture  contains  spe- 
cimens classed  in  regular  chronological  order  from 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  As  examples  of  the  furniture 
of  his  reign,  there  are,  in  the  first  room  (74),  some 
magnificent  tapestries  woven  in  the  workshops  of 
the  Louvre  after  the  designs  of  Simon  Vouet 
(Moses  saved  from  the  waters),  or  in  those  of  the 
Gobelins  after  Raffaelle  (Parnassus),  a  small 
round  table  in  gilded  wood,  probably  a  relic  of  the 
chateau  of  Vaux,  and  wardrobes,  cabinets,  and 
bureaux  made  by  Andre-Charles  Roulle,  the  rich 
though  severe  style  of  which  is  accentuated  by  the 
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peculiar  manner  in  which  he  handles  his  inlaid 
work  in  copper  and  tortoise-shell. 

The  following  room  (75)  is  devoted  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  On  the  walls  there  are  four  pieces  of 
tapestry  woven  at  the  Gobelins  by  Neilson  after 
designs  by  Boucher,  representing  the  Amours  des 
Dieux,   large   portraits   of   Marie   Leczinska    and 
Madame  Adelaide  painted  to  order  by  Van  Loo  and 
Nattier,   panels   to    be   placed    above    doorways, 
painted  by  Joseph  Vernet.  These  works  create  an 
atmosphere  of  brilliancy  and  sprightliness,  in  spite 
of  the  banality  of  the  architecture  and  the  ordinar- 
iness of  the  ceiling.  But  what  draws  the  attention 
most  is  the  furniture  —  furniture  of  the  most  luxu- 
rious richness,  like  the  famous  bureau  of  Louis  XV 
by  Oeben,  Riesener,  and  Duplessis,  or  of  graceful 
and  costly  fancifulness,  like  the  bureaux  of  Choi- 
seul  and  Vergennes  (Plate  XXX),  whose  graceful 
copper  fittings  in rocaille  style  run  riot  on  rare  wood 
and  on  lacquered  ground  work  imported  or  imita- 
ted from  the  East.  Close  at  hand,  some  secretaires 
by  Oeben,  a  few  vases  of  antique  style,  mounted  on 
bronze  by  Gouthiere,  without  mentioning  the  bust 
of  Madame  Dubarry  by  Pajou,  which  already  has  a 
classical  tendency,  foreshadow  the  new  style,  less 
free,  and  more  regular,  which  will  go  by  the  name 
of  Louis  XVI.  A  fine  set  of  furniture,  the  gift  of 
Madame  Boursin,  covered  with  Beauvais  tapestry 
after  Boucher,  and  a  wonderful  fire-screen  similar 
in  fashion,  given  by  M.  Fenaille,  have  lately  com- 
pleted the  collection,  which  had  scarcely  any  seats 
to  show. 
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It  is  the  Louis  XVI  style  which  dominates  in  the 
three  last  rooms  (76,  77,  78) ;  in  the  first  room  there 
are  commodes  by  Beneman,  ornamented  with  cop- 
per and  plaques  of  biscuit,  a  large  Sevres  vase,  with 
a  mount  by  Thomire,  and  many  other  precious 
objects,  such  as  the  terra  cottas  of  Clodion  and  the 
mounted  vases  in  the  case  in  the  centre.  In  the 
second,  there  are  still  more  commodes,  consoles  in 
gilded  wood,  exquisitely  sculptured,  a  bed  covered 
with  Lyons  silk  after  the  designs  of  Philippe  de  la 
Salle,  and,  in  the  last  place,  by  the  side  of  this  bed, 
the  delicious  little  work-table  made  for  Marie- 
Antoinette  by  Riesener.  The  last  room  (78),  which 
is  hung  with  Gobelins  tapestry  after  the  designs  of 
Jules  Romain,  contains  yet  another  set  of  furniture 
of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI,  and  on  the  mantel- 
piece is  to  be  noticed  a  music-box  surmounted  by 
the  celebrated  marble  by  Clodion  —  the  Bacchante 
couchee. 

The  Arconati  and  Thiers  collections. 

—  A  suite  of  rooms  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
modern  French  and  English  paintings  (80  to  85)  has 
to  be  traversed  to  reach  the  room  (87)  in  which 
there  has  been  placed  in  its  entirety,  according  to 
the  wish  of  the  giver,  the  magnificent  collection 
generously  presented  to  the  Louvre,  during  her 
own  lifetime,  by  Madame  la  Marquise  Arconati 
Visconti. 

It  is  a  marvellous  collection  of  works  of  art  of 
different  kinds  —  the  most  important  belonging  to 
the  period  of  the  Italian  and  French  Renaissance 
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—  and  will  give  an  idea  of  what  the  cabinet  of  an 
amateur  of  great  taste  can  be  at  the  end  of  the  XlXth 
century.  The  most  noteworthy  pieces  are  the  Italian 
medallion  or  tondo,  in  marble,  representing  the 
child  Christ  and  Saint  John,  attributed  to  Dona- 
TELLo  or  his  pupil  Desiderio,  and  the  French  Bahut 
or  chest,  richly  decorated,  by  Hugues  Sambin,  of 
Dijon.  But  notice  must  be  taken  of  some  delicate 
paintings  by  the  Florentine  quattrocentists,  two 
charming  Venetian  works  from  the  tomb  of  Gio- 
vanni Emo,  a  very  fine  Gothic  virgin  belonging  to 
the  art  of  the  XlVth  century  in  France,  Limousin 
enamels,  Gothic  ivories,  and  Italian  earthenware  of 
the  greatest  beauty,  without  counting  a  delicious 
pastel  by  La  Tour  —  the  portrait  of  a  child. 

The  Thiers  collection  comes  next  (90  and  91).  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  collection  was  pres- 
ented to  the  Louvre  in  its  entirety  in  1881,  and  given 
a  place  of  honour  in  the  former  drawing-rooms  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Fine  Arts  under  the  Second 
Empire,  M.  de  Nieuwerkerque,  rather  as  a  national 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  had  formed 
it,  than  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value.  The  por- 
trait of  Thiers,  by  M.  Bonnat,  is  the  centre-piece. 

Of  special  note  are  the  objects  in  the  case  in  the 
middle,  particularly  some  small  Italian  bronzes  of 
very  high  class,  as  well  as  two  angels  in  terra  cotta 
by  Verrocchio. 

Ivories.  —  In  coming  back  from  the  Pastel 
Room  (89)  to  the  suite  looking  on  to  the  courtyard, 
the  visitor  reaches  a  small  room  (92)  adorned  with 
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some  very  fine  XVth  century  Gothic,  French,  and 
Flemish  tapestries,  and  having  in  one  of  its  win- 
dows some  beautiful  fragments  of  Xlllth  century 
stained  glass.  There  is  here,  in  glass  cases,  a  match- 
less collection  of  plaquettes  and  small  figures  in 
ivory,  belonging  to  the  Byzantine,  Romance,  Gothic, 
and  modern  periods. 

This  exceptionally  complete  collection  of  very 
old  works  is  a  very  valuable  object  lesson  on  the 
art  of  the  periods  which  preceded  the  efflorescence 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  development  of  our 
cathedral  sculpture.  As  regards  the  Xlllth  and 
XlVth  century  ivories,  they  have  an  easy  grace  and 
an  expressive  beauty  which  makes  them  equal  to 
the  finest  plastic  productions  of  this  time  (see 
especially  the  groups  of  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin 
{Couronnement  de  la  Vierge)  (Plate  XXXI)  and  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross).  The  Virgins  standing, 
holding  the  Child  and  smiling  to  him,  are  the  sisters 
of  those  which  were  sculptured  in  wood  and  in 
stone  in  the  XlVth  century  by  our  greatest 
craftsmen. 

A  fine  troussequin  de  selle  (cantle)  stamped  with 
the  arms  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  is  worthy  of  note 
also;  it  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  Italian  decorative 
work,  and  was  bought  at  the  Spitzer  sale. 

The  Adolphe  de  Rothschild  collec- 
tion. —  Further  on,  through  the  rooms  in  which 
the  pastels  of  La  Tour  of  Saint  Quentin  are  tempor- 
arily on  view  (95,  96),  we  come  to  the  collection 
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bequeathed  by  Adolphe  de  Rothschild  (97).  It  has 
been  placed  among  some  very  rich  panelling,  under 
a  Venetian  ceiling,  before  a  Flemish  tapestry  be- 
longing to  the  XVth  century  (the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand).  It  comprises  a  collection  of  mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  church  ornaments  in  gold,  which 
complete  the  one  in  the  Galerie  d'Apollon,  but 
v^hich  has  had  to  be  left  together  in  a  special  room, 
in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  donor. 

One  of  the  finest  of  these  fine  exhibits  is  a  shrine 
with  shutters  which  comes  from  the  abbey  of  Flo- 
reffe,  in  Belgium,  and  dates  from  1254. 

Another  noteworthy  work  is  the  great  marble 
Madonna,  by  the  Italian  Agostino  di  Duccio. 

Bronzes,    ceramics,    and  glass.  —  In 

order  to  reach  the  rest  of  the  mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  objects,  the  visitor,  after  having  left  the 
last  room  (98)  in  the  wing,  has  now  to  cross  the  lan- 
ding of  the  Asiatic  staircase,  and  the  three  rooms 
set  apart  for  the  antiquities  from  Chaldea  and 
Susiana  (52,  53,  54).  He  then  comes  to  the  large  room 
(99)  above  the  gateway  in  the  Colonnade,  which 
was  formerly  called  the  Salle  du  Trone.  This  room 
in  adorned  with  some  remarkable  Gothic  tapes- 
tries, the  most  noticeable  of  which  are  those  por- 
traying The  Last  Judgment,  given  by  the  Amis  du 
Louvre,  the  Glorious  Virgin  (1483),  which  was  part 
of  the  Davillier  legacy,  and  the  one  representing 
Saint  Luke  painting  the  Virgin,  after  Van  der 
Weyden,  and  several  belonging  to  the  famous 
Chasses  de  Maximilien.  There  are  also  some  fine 
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specimens  of  XVIth  century  furniture,  the  finest  of 
which  is  the  chest,  decorated  with  foliage  and 
medallions,  of  the  time  of  Francois  1%  from  the 
Chateau  of  Azay-le-Rideau.  But  the  room  is 
specially  devoted  to  works  of  art  in  bronze  and 
iron.  Glass  cases  contain  collections  of  arms, 
among  which  there  is  a  suit  of  armour  which 
belonged  to  Henri  II,  and  collections  of  cutlery  and 
locks.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  what  is  best 
worth  notice  is  the  series  of  cases  containing  medals 
and  plaquettes  (middle  window),  the  case  con- 
taining small  Gothic  bronzes,  and  that  containing 
Italian  bronzes  of  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  (first 
window  on  the  right),  the  last  named  of  which  con- 
tains some  matchless  works,  such  as  the  Arion 
playing  the  Lyre  by  the  great  Paduan  sculptor 
Riccio,  the  nervous  and  expressive  Saint  John 
Baptist,  by  Donatello,  and  the  Flute  Player,  ins- 
pired by  the  antique,  which  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  what  Italian  art  was,  with  its  passion  for  realism 
and  its  enthusiasm  for  the  revival  of  the  style  of  the 
classical  ages,  during  the  best  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

The  next  room  (100)  contains  the  collection  of 
Italian  ceramics  belonging  to  the  XVth  and  XVIth 
centuries  (Faenza,  Deruta,  Gubbio,  Casteldurante, 
Urbino,  etc.).  The  oldest  works,  the  decoration  of 
which  is  at  once  striking  and  simple,  are  recent 
acquisitions,  and  have  been  placed  in  their  rightful 
place,  near  the  classical  series. 

The  next  two  rooms  (101,  102)  contain  yet  other 
collections    of    ceramics   —   French    earthenware 
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belonging  to  the  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  centuries 
(Lyon,  Rouen,  Moustiers,  etc.),  first  of  all,  then  to 
the  XVIth,  with  the  celebrated  works  of  the  potter 
Bernard  Palissy  and  the  so-called  Saint  Porchaire 
or  Oiron  ware,  which  are  amongst  those  most 
highly  prized  by  modern  amateurs. 

The  last  room  (103)  contains  glass  and  sandstone 
ware. 

But  this  last  suite  of  rooms,  which,  previous  to 
1870,  contained  the  Musee  des  Souverains,  a  some- 
what heterogenous  and  short-lived  collection,  has 
moreover  the  interest  of  showing  us,  though  not  in 
its  original  place,  as  these  rooms  are  not  older  than 
Louis  XIV,  a  certain  amount  of  wainscot  which 
once  decorated  the  royal  apartments  in  the  Louvre 
of  the  Valois,  of  Henri  IV  and  Louis  XIII.  The 
wainscoting  of  the  State  Room,  in  particular,  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  costly  decorations  of  the 
classical  French  Renaissance. 

The  Camondo  and  Schlichting  collec- 
tions. —  These  collections,  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  donors,  have  been 
left  in  their  entirety,  form,  in  the  complexity  of  the 
Museum,  separate  entities  of  a  very  composite 
nature.  A  visit  to  them,  if  we  are  to  observe  a  logi- 
cal order  in  our  visit  to  the  objects  of  art,  will  now 
take  us  quite  to  the  other  end  of  the  picture  gal- 
leries. 

The  Camondo  collection,  with  which  we  have 
already  come  into  contact,  on  account  of  its  modern 
paintings  (see  p.  50),  and  which  is,  as  we  pointed 
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out,  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  the  wing  which 
unites  the  MoUien  staircase  and  the  Grande  Galerie 
(there  is  a  separate  staircase  and  lift),  comprises 
also  a  small  cabinet  containing  some  marbles  and 
bronzes,  mostly  Italian,  such  as  the  Crucifixion  by 
DoNATELLO,  a  room  devoted  to  Japanese  engravings 
and  Chinese  paintings  and  sculptures,  and  three 
salons  furnished  with  the  finest  specimens  of  our 
classical  furniture,  among  which  there  is  a  sofa 
covered  with  Gobelins  tapestry  from  the  bedcham- 
ber of  Louis  XV,  armchairs  by  Jacob,  one  of  which 
was  part  of  the  furniture  of  Marie-Antoinette,  a 
magnificent  screen  covered  with  Gobelins  tapestry, 
etc.  There  is  here,  too,  the  famous  clock  known  as 
the  Three  Graces,  which  belonged  to  the  former 
Double  collection,  and  which  is  said  to  be  by 
Falconet. 

The  Schlichting  collection,  which,  since  1919,  has 
been  on  view  in  a  long  gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
rooms  devoted  to  the  paintings,  interests  us,  not 
only  by  its  paintings  (see  p.  34),  but  also  on  account 
of  the  sculptures  it  contains,  such  as  the  Mercury  by 
Pajou,  and  the  Jeune  fleuve  appuye  sur  une  urne 
(Young  river  leaning  on  an  urn),  which  belongs 
to  the  Italian  school  of  the  XVIth  centur3%  of  its 
bronzes,  its  valuable  boxes  in  gold  adorned  with 
miniatures,  and  especially  a  series  of  pieces  of 
furnitures  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  most  of  which 
were  made  in  France  to  be  sent  out  to  Russia, 
the  most  important  being  a  commode  by  Cressent, 
and  a  costly  bureau  by  David  Rcentgen,  which  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Catherine  the  Great. 
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The  Delort  de  Gleon  Room  and  the 
collections  from  the  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries in  the  east.  —  Another  recent  gilt,  that 
of  Mme  Delort  de  Gleon,  which  has  brought  to  the 
Museum  a  fine  collection  of  Mohammedan  works, 
especially  in  earthenware  and  copper,  and  pro- 
vided the  necessary  funds  for  its  arrangement,  has 
led  to  the  re-organization  of  the  existing  collections, 
which  have  been  placed  in  new  rooms  under  the 
Dome  de  I'Horloge.  The  room  on  the  second  floor 
contains  in  the  first  place  the  objects  bequeathed 
by  Mme  Delort  de  Gleon;  a  staircase  then  leads  to 
the  upper  story,  where  there  are  housed  the  collec- 
tions the  Museum  already  possessed. 

Some  of  the  objects  on  view  here,  such  as  the 
basin  in  copper  encrusted  with  silver  called  the 
Baptistery  of  Saint  Louis,  which  is  held  to  have 
been  brought  back  from  the  Crusades,  belonged  to 
the  old  collections,  but  the  majority  have  been 
acquired  within  the  last  twenty  years.  To  the  latter 
class  belongs  the  great  Barberini  vase,  which  is  of 
the  same  technique  and  the  same  date  as  the  pre- 
ceding work  (middle  of  the  Xlllth  century),  and  is 
scarcely  less  interesting. 

The  art  of  working  in  ivory  is  admirably  repre- 
sented by  a  box  with  a  spherical  lid,  made  for  a 
Caliph  of  Cordova  in  the  Xth  century;  that  of 
enamelled  glass  by  some  fine  mosque  lamps;  cera- 
mics, finally,  by  specimens  of  great  rareness  and 
wonderful  beauty,  drawn  from  all  the  famous  ate- 
liers, from  those  in  the  town  of  Rhages  in  Persia, 
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which  the  Mongols  destroyed  in  the  Xlllth  century, 
to  the  Hispano-Moorish  ones  of  the  XVth  century, 
taking  in  the  intermediate  ones  in  Damascus, 
Rhodes,  and  Cairo. 

The  visitor  will  not  fail  to  admire,  among  the 
woven  fabrics,  the  magnificent  XVIth  century  Per- 
sian carpet,  which  at  one  time  had  gone  astray  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Mantes,  and  the  one  given  by 
M.  Peytel,  which,  though  of  smaller  size,  is  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  Grandidier  Museum  and  the  col- 
lections from  the  Far  Bast.  —  These  collec- 
tions, which  are  quite  separate  from  the  others,  and 
are  moreover  of  a  different  nature,  may  form  the 
object  of  a  special  visit.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase 
leading  up  from  the  Porte  Jean-Goujon,  the  visitor 
will  find  a  suite  of  low  rooms,  situated  on  the  entre- 
sol of  the  Grande  Galerie,  containing  the  three 
thousand  pieces  of  Chinese  porcelain  that  M.  Ernest 
Grandidier  (d.  1912)  gave  to  the  Louvre  in  his  life- 
time. The  majority  of  them  belong  to  the  more 
recent  periods  of  Chinese  ceramic  art,  that  is,  to  the 
periods  of  the  Ming,  of  Kanghsi,  and  of  Ch'ien  Lung. 

There  are  also,  however  some  pieces  belonging 
to  the  Sung  period,  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the 
collection,  at  the  entrance  to  the  museum,  which  has 
recently  been  reclassed.  These  throw  some  light  on 
the  very  ancient  origins  of  this  Chinese  art,  which, 
however,  may  be  more  thoroughly  studied  in  the 
Louvre,  thanks  to  the  efforts  made  by  M.  Foucher, 
during  his  mission  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  to 
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those  of  MM.  Chavannes  and  Pelliot,  in  China  and 
Turkestan. 

The  Hellenic  influence  on  the  arts  of  the  East, 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  central  Asia,  is  brought 
out  very  clearly  by  the  sculptures  exposed  in  the 
room  bearing  the  number  IX. 

The  following  rooms  contain  monuments  which 
date  back  to  the  most  remote  periods  of  the  Chinese 
civilization  properly  so  called  —  gravestones  decor- 
ated with  friezes  of  the  boldest  outline,  from  the 
time  of  the  Han,  terra  cottas  belonging  to  the  time 
of  the  T'ang,  antique  pottery,  varnished  or  orna- 
mented with  designs  in  relief,  a  few  jewels,  and,  in 
the  last  place,  a  whole  collection  of  bronzes  repre- 
senting every  period  from  the  most  ancient  times 
down  to  that  of  the  Ming. 

Japanese  art  has  also  witnessed  a  great  extension 
of  its  province.  Our  minds  have  now  been  opened 
to  the  beauties  of  the  magnificent  but  severe  art  of 
the  earlier  mediaeval  ages  in  Japan,  whereas  ama- 
teurs in  the  past  had  eyes  only  for  graceful  knick- 
knacks,  such  as  lacquerwork,  for  instance,  a  collec- 
tion of  which,  now  in  the  Louvre,  once  belonged  to 
Marie-Antoinette.  The  attention  is  arrested  by 
wooden  statues  of  Buddha,  standing  or  seated,  dat- 
ing from  the  Vlllth  century,  a  marvellous  statue 
representing  a  bonze,  which  was  in  the  Aynard  col- 
lection, and,  finally,  a  painting  of  a  Priest  seated, 
a  very  powerful,  though  simple  work  of  the  Xlllth 
century,  the  gift  of  Mme  Gillot. 

The  popular  art  known  as  the  Oukyoye,  which 
was  contemporaneous  with  our  XVIIIth  century,  is 
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also  well  represented,  in  the  last  rooms  on  the  en- 
tresol where  these  collections  are  placed,  by  very 
attractive  paintings,  drawings,  and  engravings, 
most  of  which  have  been  generously  offered  by 
collectors,  friends  of  the  Louvre. 


THE  MARINE  MUSEUM 


The  Marine  Museum  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
in  the  Louvre,  since  it  dates  back  to  the  collections  of 
the  models  belonging  to  the  department  of  the  Marine 
under  the  ancien  regime.  It  has  been  settled  in  its  pre- 
sent quarters  for  close  on  a  century.  It  is  no  less  true 
that  it  is  by  no  means  in  its  right  place.  It  has  already 
been  handed  over  to  the  control  of  the  Ministry  on 
which  it  really  depends. 

Without  contesting  its  interest  from  a  national  point 
of  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  interest  is  of 
quite  a  different  nature  from  that  of  the  art  collections 
brought  together  in  the  Louvre,  all  of  which,  without 
any  exception,  are  hard  put  to  it  for  room.  The  Mu- 
seum itself  would  doubtless  find  elsewhere  greater 
facilities  for  its  legitimate  extension,  which  is  impos- 
sible here,  and  also  rooms  better  fitted  to  its  needs. 
Howsoever  that  be,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  still 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
which  runs  along  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  the  one  which 
separates  the  Cour  du  Louvre  and  the  Cour  du  Car- 
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rousel,  from  the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge  to  the  Pavilion 
de  Beauvais. 

It  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  Thursday 
afternoons  only. 

It  can  be  reached  from  both  ends,  either  by  the 
Henri  IV  staircase,  or  by  the  staircase  which  joins  on 
to  the  Asiatic  staircase,  and  leads  also  to  the  Thomy- 
Thiery  collection.  . 

The  very  fragmentary  ethnographic  collections 
which  were  annexed  to  it  have  been  suppressed  and 
transported  to  Saint  Germain. 

Though  we  have  no  intention  of  describing  the 
special  collections  it  contains,  however  precious 
some  of  the  exhibits  may  be,  we  must  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  room  where,  alongside  the  models  of  the 
galleys  of  Louis  XIV,  there  are  preserved  the  frag- 
ments of  the  sculptures  in  wood  which  decorated 
them,  and  on  which  Puget  worked  at  Toulon.  No- 
tice must  also  be  taken  of  the  series  of  Ports  de 
France  painted  by  Joseph  Vernet  and  exposed  a 
little  further  on  in  a  room  about  the  middle  of  the 
Museum.  It  is  in  the  same  room  that  there  will  be 
found  a  monument  to  Laperouse,  which  is  adorned 
with  a  marble  bust  by  Rude. 
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Two  4°  vols. 
I.  Sculptures  de  pierre  et  de  bois,  ivoires,  artnes,  bronzes  et  cuivres, 
tapis  et  tissus,  miniatures,  enluminures. 

52  plates  of  which  6  in  colour. 

II.  Cristaux  de  roche,   verres  emailles,   ceramiques. 

53  plates  of  which  24  in  colour. 

Les  Palais  du  Louvre  et  des  Tuileries,  par  Louis  Haute- 
c<eur,  Conservateur-Adjoint  au  Musee  du  Louvre. 

130  folio  plates. 

Inventaire  general  illustre  des  Dessins  du  Musee  du  Louvre 
et  du  Musee  de  Versailles. 

I.  Ecole  Francaise,  par  Jean  Guiffrey  et  Pierre  Marcel. 

12  4»  volumes  of  which  10  have  been  already  published. 


For  any  information  as  to  art  books  in  general  and 
works  on  the  Museums,  apply  to  :  EDITIONS 
ALBERT  MORANCE,  3o-3a,  rue  de  Fleurus,  Paris. 
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